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SPANISH BE 


Tne picture from which the above wood-engray- 
ing is taken, forms deservedly one of the greatest 
attractions of the Bourgeois Collection at Dulwich 
College, England. Indeed, among the number of 
Murillo’s works which are in England, it would be 
difficult to find one that has attained a greater de- 
gree of popularity. From his early youth he de- 
lighted in the delineation of familiar life, and more 
especially in those of peasants and beggar boys. 
Persons acquainted with the peculiar cast of fea- 
tures of individuals of those classes in Spain, are 
instantly struck with the amazing fidelity with 
which the painter has transferred to his canvass 
the peculiarities of expression observed in the 
mixed race of the Spaniard and the Moor. 

The subject under notice requires at our hands 
avery small share of description, seeing that it at 
once and directly appeals to the senses, and not to 
the imagination of the beholder. ‘The group con- 
sists of two boys, sometimes, in the catalogues, 
called peasants, and at other times described as 
beggars, one of whom seems to be preparing to play, 
or having successfully played, at a game, the ex- 





ROSE COLORED 


MACLAIN’S 


This is one of the most beautiful species of the 
Mimulus, from California. It was taken from the 
Belfast Botanic Garden, under the name of M. 
Maclainii, and reared by Mr. Maclain, florist, who 
bestowed much pains on producing new varieties 
of several highly ornamental plants, and in the 
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act name of which we do not at this moment re- 
member, but which consists of batting or bowling 
a ball through a ring of iron placed upright in the 
ground. The other boy is standing by, eating a 
piece of bread, with apparently a considerable de- 
gree of sulky satisfaction, whilst a dog of a large 
Spanish breed, looks wistfuily up into the face of 
his ragged master. The artist for such a choice of 
subject has produced that which every spectator will 
at once admit to be a master-piece of painting in 
the quality of expression, and which no cultivated 
mind can contemplate without being struck with 
the intimate and minute knowledge possessed by 
Murillo of the true principles of his art. With re- 
spect to the former, it is manifest that the boys he 
represents are of a stamp partaking more of the ani- 
mal than the intellectual being ; yet the lying fig- 
ure is that of a creature possessing a large fund of 
natural and exuberant drollery. There is fun 
marked in every line of his face, whilst the con- 
trast afforded by the loutish looker-on serves to ren- 
der still more prominent his exhaustless fund of 
animal spirits. —English Paper. 





present instance, proved very successful. He says 
it succeeds best when grown in rich, light com- 
post, a pan of water being placed under the pot, 
and kept in a bark stove. ‘The flowers do not bear 
much exposure to the sun. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


EVENING 


1 love to wander forth when Evening throws 
Her azure, star-gemmed mantle o’er the sky; 
When with a silver tinge each cloudict glows 
That floats in dream-like loveliness on high. 
Then nature breathes her sweetest melodies ; 
Earth’s jarring sound, and dread commotions cease, 
And borne upon the mild and perfumed breeze, 
Floats through the air the spirit-form of Peace. 


| love to gaze upon the queenly moon 
{n cloudless splendor through the heavens move, 
Bathing the earth at night's calm, stilly noon, 
With liquid radiance from her halls above. 
I love to watch her as with silver car 
She moveth down the blue etherial steeps, 
While, spread around my pathway wide and far, 
In silent loveliness the landscape sleeps. 
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THOUGHTS. 


BY REV. T. L. HARRIS. 
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I love to bend my wandering footsteps where 
Yon placid streamlet flows 'mid banks of green, 
And look iuto its breast, while mirrored there 
Each orb that shines io heaven's blue vault is seen 
Then the reflected light of other days 
On my lone heart in mystic glory gleams, 
As sudden firelight, with unearth!y rays, 
Through the dim aisles of some old temple streams ! 


Then earth's illusions into distance fade, 
And holy musings to the soul are given, 
While pleasant thoughts the pensive mind pervade, 
Swect emblems of the peaceful calm of heaven ! 
Seraphic strains entrance the raptured ear, 
Melodious warblings of the angel band ;; 
They sing, to cheer us while we linger bere, 
The fadeless glories of the Spirit Land! 
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JEMIMAH WILKINSON, THE AMERICAN PROPHETESS. — 

midst © 

BY COLONEL JOHNSON. pause, 

; . bw words, 

: We acet the flowing article fom Tats (Poglsn Moen. presenting more the pallid lineaments of death [Meath 

; . 4 ree eile inet a a cases pt pes Garland. than ony state of disease known to Physiology, declare 

; P But upon glancing over it a second time, we found it of such Her eyes remained partially open, fixed on vacan. into the 

.. deep interest that we could not decide which parts to Teject, cy; or rather apparently gazing on some terrific saw Wa 

fc and therefore preferred to publish the whole, by dividing it, object ; pulsation had ceased; the silver od 4 

1 giving a part this month, and the balance next. In addition , r eeme 

re to its historical interest, it is as full of **Romance in real seemed loosed ; the wheels of life stood still ; and she mig 

tha life,” as the most romantic could wish; and Jerusalem, in the nothing indicative of vitality remained, but a slight the res 

ih} State of New York, has become to us quite an object of warmth in the region of the heart. In this condi- from th 

Pl thoughtful curiosity and veneration. So much for omy Sump ting sh tensinnh Gt tae days SS aa sabes T 

it of romance. Who the writer, “Colonel Johnson,” is, we ’ ghis, the Ho 

ae ies know not, but he appears to be well acquainted with the sub- when her medical attendants, after having exhaust. lente 

ee doves whind ho weltie-Ep. Gas. ed their skill in efforts at resuscitation, pronounced world 

‘ her dead ; and the agonized family, no longer he\ and ele 

i. Ee The subject of this sketch received her being in in suspense, now found a definite object for their with he 

ne, the state of Rhode Island, one of the New Eng- grief, as they poured out their tears for their be. to witn 

a. land states, North America, about 1756, while the loved and Jost one. It is the custom of that coun- should « 
country remained a British province. try to bury the dead on the next day after the de. well be 

} The parents of Jemimah were not above the cease. No invitation is extended to particular ment, | 

if common yeomanry of the country, except that her friends, to be in attendance. The corpse is gene. nary, W 
gt father was a ruling elder in the Calvinistic church. rally removed to the parish meeting-house, where so dispd 
Ad! Her grandfather had been more distinguished. a promiscuous congregation is assembled with the in the s 
| He had sat in the first council of the colony, where, minister ; singing, prayer, and a funeral sermon roundin 
| on the account of its being seed-time, and the follow, when the whole congregation march in pro- appear. 
pia members anxious to get home to their farms, they cession to the place of sepulture. Accordingly, the by the } 

i My gravely resolved to adopt the laws of God for the next day was fixed for the funeral of Jemimah Wii hood, as 
mie x, government of the colony, until they should have kinson. When it arrived, an immense concourse vision. 
i 1 : time to meet together and make better. of people were on the spot, drawn out, as well on the Ali 
5 ae Jemimah inherited the native talents of the account of the popularity of the deceased, as from world is 
ase whole stock ; and I should conclude from her sub- a laudable curiosity to learn more of the singular did inde 
‘aie sequent career, that her education was superior to circumstances attending her exit. The family ap- cy to ef 
7 what fell to the common lot of New England fe- peared in decent mourning ; the coffin was placed the wee 
mt males, at that period. From the living chroniclers on the altar in front of the pulpit; the preacher tended { 
5a of the place, I have not been enabled to gather any had ascended the holy place, and was in profound occasior 
Hai} thing important of her early history, before she meditation, preparatory to that solemn service this not 
, q reached the age of twenty-four years, except that which devolved upon him. The assembly, in sym- explicat 
i oF she was very grave, contemplative, absent, and pathy with the scenes before them, and feeling Other 
i i somewhat eccentric. that they were in the house of mourning, " ject of | 
boty There isa certain epoch in the history of all hushed into silence; when, ofa sudden, and to the fainting 
: | prophets, whether true or false, from which they astonishment of all present, three distinct raps, mind an 
date their commission ; when, either by a vision, COM forth from the narrow house of the deal, as in ca: 
the ministration of angels, a journey to Heaven, or Sounded through the aisles, and echoed from the HM heaven, 
Ae , by the voice of God himself, the inspired one re- vaulted ceiling of the church. This was succeet limated 
, ahh ceives, or pretends to have received, the divine af- © by a silence still erate profound ; not a lim her thor 
ul | flatus, by which he is qualified to open his authori- WS moved nor a whisper breathed; the ave Hl where s 
mas tative message to the world. If the lips of Isaiah Stricken Puritans sat in solemn amazement, as 7 ments, ¢ 
tA were touched with hallowed fire from off the altar; ‘he day of judgment, and the voice of the ” terward. 
a Fi if Mahomet was caught up into the country of trumpet had just sounded in their ears. In Ne B® ation it 
ah Cherubim ; so Jemimah Wilkinson, late of Rhode ™idst of this silence, and while every eye " If corre 

' Island, spinstress, at the age of twenty-four, met turned towards the altar, the short lid* at the hen tion. 

ne the Almighty in a trance, as she ever after boldly of the coffin wae thrown back, and the pale a Other 
i affirmed, and received a commission at his hands, f Jemimah Wilkinson was extended upwards, © Hi into a sy 


bog 
[sap nre 


The circumstances of this event are too important if in the effort of rising. Ina moment the po Hl ment, p 
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: . Ry nite ey ide, The 
_ - in the history of the prophetess to pass unncticed, ‘ivine and family physician were at her side became 
i and must therefore here appear in their order. and the 
ri It occurred, then, about 1780, when our heroine ato : - planatio 
ti54" ‘ f th fe id. that afte fi d * Coffin lids in that country are made in two parts: the 0 and scat 
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slight illness, she feil into an unusual syncope, jeft unfastened till they arrive at the cemetery. and the 
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JEMIMAH 


lower lid was stricken off; aid was given to her 
efforts, and she sat up in her grave-clothes in the 
midst of an amazed congregation. After a short 
pause, the prophetess opened her lips in faint 
words, which were rendered audible only by the 
breathless silence which otherwise prevailed. She 
declared that her former self had died and passed 
into the land of spirits,—that this which they now 
saw was her resurrection and spiritual body, re- 
deemed from corruption by the power of God, that 
she might come back to earth, as a new proof of 
the resurrection of the dead—that, while absent 
from the body, she had received a commission from 
the Holy One investing her with the power of 
Jesus Christ until his second coming to judge the 
world—that she had authority to raise up a holy 
and elect church on the earth, who should share 
with her in the first resurrection, and be present 
to witness her equal glory with Christ when he 
should descend in the clouds of Heaven. It may 
well be supposed, that this astounding announce- 
ment, made under circumstances thus extraordi- 
nary, was not without its effect upon a multitude 
so disposed to the marvellous from their sympathy 
inthe scene. Its ultimate influence upon the sur- 
rounding neighborhood will by-and-by more fully 
appear. Various opinions have been entertained 
by the philosophic and incredulous in the neighbor- 
hood, as to the true character of this extraordinary 
vision. Some very good men have supposed that 
the Almighty, whose power over the invisible 
world is as absolute as over the material universe, 
did indeed in this instance employ a spiritual agen- 
cy to effect some good purpose: but that, through 
the weakness of the erring creature, what was in- 
tended for salvation was perverted, and made the 
occasion of the wildest fanaticisnf. To support 
this notion, her former piety, and the otherwise in- 
explicable features of the case, are referred to. 

Others have supposed that the melancholic sub- 
ject of the vision was predisposed to swooning or 
fainting fits, in which, while the other powers of 
mind and body were suspended, the imagination, 
as in case of a dream, was left free to wander over 
heaven, earth, and hell; and that her previous sul- 
limated piety gave direction to her fancy, and led 
her thoughts up to the temple and throne of God, 
where she verily supposed she heard the announce- 
ments, and received the commission, which she af- 
terwards made known. This notion finds corrobo- 
ration in the apparent sincerity of her after life. 
If correct, it presents a notable case of self-decep- 
lion. 


Others, again, have resolved the whole matter 
into a systematic scheme for personal aggrandize- 
ment, power, and wealth; by which its authoress 
became the founder of a sect, the Jeader of a party, 
and the oracle of her devoted followers. This ex- 
planation, though Jess charitable than the others, 
and scarcely reconcileable with her former piety, 
and the wonderful phenomenon of the trance, is, 
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nevertheless, more in accordance with her future 
developments. 

It is said, that “a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country ;” but it must be conceded 
to Jemimah Wilkinson, that, even there, and 
among her own kinsmen, her mission was honored 
by scores of proselytes. Her father’s family, and 
immediate kinsfolk, who best knew her moral char- 
acter, and who were eye-witnesses of her trance, 
were the first to seal their testimony to the truth 
of her doctrines, by unreserved discipleship. 

Soon she established regular meetings, where 
the people flocked in multitudes; some to gratify 
an awakened curiosity, others to wait on her min- 
istrations with a profound conviction of their truth. 
Some who were present on such occasions, and 
who were by no means favorable to her preten- 
sions, have assured me, that so much evangelical 
truth was mixed up with her statements; so origi- 
nal were her conceptions; so vivid her imagina- 
tion; so sublimated her piety, and pathetic her ap- 
peals, that it was not strange that the unlettered 
mind should be warped from the common faith, 
and hundreds should rally around her standard, to 
go. up with her to possess the goodly land. The 
company of the faithful in her native state, already 
numbered some hundreds. That it was not quad- 
rupled, was owing, undoubtedly, to the impolitic 
adoption of an unnatural rule for the government 
of her flock; namely, that they should “ neither 
marry nor be given in marriage; and those who 
had wives, should become as those who had 
none.” 

Religionist of all ages have been tinctured with 
this folly. It was the foundation of the monastic 
orders. Its requirement, by the Popes, of the 
clergy of Britain, furnished matter of contention 
for many centuries. The stalwart Saxon, in 
whom the voice of nature was too potent for such 
single spirituality, resisting unto bonds and im- 
prisonment, raised up a standard against papal do- 
mination, which was only confirmed and estab- 
lished in the reformation of Luther. Founders of 
sects, therefore, who incorporate this element into 
their systems, however they may prosper for a sea- 
son, will find in the end, that nature will resent 
such a prohibition in her empire,—her voice will 
be heard,—her laws will prevail, to the subversion 
and overthrow of every celibate hierarchy. 


Another element adopted in Jemimah’s system, 
was conceived in more wisdom. Though at war 
with the conventional usages of society, it outraged 
no laws of nature; and addressing itself to the in- 
digent and hungry, it operated as a foil to the 
other objectionable feature, by drawing in the poor, 
the maimed, the halt, the deaf, and blind, to the 
place of bread, and equal enjoyments. This item 
was no other than that adopted by the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus, after the Holy Ghost had fallen on 
them at Pentecost, when, “neither of them said 
that aught of the things which he possessed was 
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his own; but they had all things common.” 
Another principle adopted and acted on in this 
new system was, to collect and adopt, as constitu- 
ent parts of their community, all the orphans, 
foundlings, and poor children, within reach of their 
operations; thereby, in a manner, supplying the 
defects of the other part of the system, that the so- 
ciety of the faithful should not ultimately become 
extinct. These two last mentioned elements, 
though wisely contrived to increase the numbers 
of the sect, could not fail, in their practical work- 
ing, to increase poverty in the same proportion. 
This was soon felt, to the heart of the community. 
Jemimah could shower down the spiritual bread, 
such as it was, in profuse abundance, which she 
never failed to do at their solemn convocations ; 
but still, these ethereal-minded disciples were con- 
stantly reminded that they were still in the body, 
by the cravings of unsatiated appetites, and the 
shivering of their uncovered limbs. This was a mat- 
ter to be looked into. Rhode Island, as a country, 
was a poverty stricken region: the land cold and 
hungry—the climate bleak and unpropitious. 

Matters for the society were getting worse and 
worse. What was to be done? In this emer- 
gency the Prophetess applied to the divinity that 
was within her, and the answer returned was, 
* Thon shalt go out into a strange country, and to 
a people of strange language: but fear not; for lo! 
the angel of his presence [alias Jemimah Wilkin- 
son} shall go with thee. He shal] lead thee; and 
the Shechinah [that is Jemimah] shall be thy rear- 
ward !” 

About this period, the celebrated Oliver Phelps, 
whose history I may hereafter lay before the pub- 
lic, had effected his treaty with the Seneca In- 
dians, by which an extensive territory of Western 
New York was ceded to him and his heirs for ever. 
This purchase was seventy miles in breadth, and 
an hundred in length; bounded on the north by 
Lake Ontario; east by Cayuga lake; south by 
Pennsylvania, and the spurs of the Alleghany 
mountains; and west by the Genesee river. At 
this period, it is the most populous and highly cul- 
tivated portion of the Union; and, having respect 
to luxuriousness of soil, abounding wealth, hy- 
draulic erections, clustering cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, convenience to market, and other elements 
of perpetual prosperity, I think all travellers who 
have visited the spot will agree with me in saying 
it is the garden of the New World. 

At the time of which we write, when the Pro- 
phetess received her direction to go to a strange 
country, this was, indeed, a strange and unknown 
land to the sett/ed portion of America, lying far be- 
yond the western limits of civilization. The 
sound of the axe had never been heard in its an- 
cient forests, nor had foot of the most adventurous 
pioneer pressed its soil. It was, indeed, the habi- 
tation of a people of strange language; for no 
voice, since “ the morning stars sang together” at 
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creation’s birth, had ever broken the solitude of 
the wilderness, or awoken echo from its deep clens 
and mountain-caves, save the whoop of the savage 
warrior, or the howlings of beasts of prey. To 
this country, then, when in the condition I have 
just described it, Jemimah Wilkinson emigrated 
with her followers,—performing a journey of five 
hundred miles, mostly through the forests, destitute 
of highways,—to plant her colony in a more con- 
genial soil, and develope her doctrines on a wider 
theatre. Though the savage tribes had conveyed 
by treaty the greater part of the territory, yet, as 
the process of settling, by the whites, would occu- 
py many years, those stalwart foresters, the an- 
cient proprietors of the land, still lingered around 
the graves of their forefathers, as if in no haste to 
break communion with their hallowed manes, 
which they believed to people the air, and “ walk 
the earth uaseen, both when they waked and when 
they slept,” warning them of approaching danger, 
and becoming their guardian gent through the vi- 
cissitudes of life. ‘These scattered tribes, though 
principally inhabiting their reservations on the 
aforesaid territory, were not scrupulous in the mat- 
ter of chase, but promiscuously wandered over the 
whole country for their game; and, what was 
quite natura] in the case, they looked with jealousy 
and distrust at any encroachment on their ancient 
dominions; having occasion to be dissatisfied with 
a treaty procured by finesse, if not by fraud, by 
which their former hunting-ground was about to 
pass from them for ever; their sacred spots, con- 
secrated to the dead, to be desecrated, and the 
bones of their venerated chieftains to be turned up 
by the white man’s plough-share, to bleach in the 
sun-beams, or mingle with the common on earth. 
It was, then, with no ordinary feelings of surprise 
that a hunting party of these savages witnessed 
the arrival of the holy band, consisting of some 
hundreds, with the Prophetess at their head. Run- 
ners were despatched from this small party of In- 
dians to notify to the head men of the nation this 
important event. Jemimah had effected her pur- 
chase of Jand of its proprietor, consisting of a town- 
ship, of six miles square, in the very heart of this 
beautiful country. She named her purchase after 
the holy city of Judea; calling it Jerusalem, be- 
cause out of it was to go forth the word of life, to 
enlighten the surrounding nations, as well pagan as 
civilized. 

It still retains the name bestowed upon it by the 
Prophetess; and will be found by the traveller, 
about twelve miles south-west of the beautiful town 
of Geneva, on the west side of the Seneca lake, in 
the well known county of Ontario. That the 
reader may know with what rapidity the value of 
real estates is advanced in a new country, by ils 
progressive improvements, I will here state, that 
the worth of Jemimah’s purchase at this time, '8 
not less than £400,000 sterling. Its original cost, 
to the Prophetess, as is still to be seen in the re 
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JEMIMAH 


cord of her deed, at Canandaigua, the capitol of 
Ontario, was but £500. Well, the next disficulty 
to be encountered, was with those turbulent neigh- 
bors, the Seneca Indians; for a settlement within 
their borders could not go on, at that period, unless 
they could be propitiated. 

The neglect of such a precaution, has been the 
gecasion of many a bloody massacre. Penn, per- 
haps, with the exception of Jemimah Wilkinson, 
was the only pioneer of emigration in the New 
World, who adopted the true policy with these un- 
lettered children of nature. His scheme, bottomed 
on eternal justice, and the pacific theory of the 
gospel, being practically carried out before the 
pagan eye, won for Christianity (exhibited in that 
amiable form) the profoundest reverence, even 
from savage breasts; while, at the same time, it 
procured the safety and prosperity of his band of 
emigrants, who peopled Philadelphia and the coun- 
try around. His doings are too well known to 
need repetition here. They stand recorded on the 
enduring page of national history; and live in the 
veneration of his follower. 

While Jemimah and her disciples were busily 
employed in laying out their grounds, it being on 
aspot formerly occupied as an Indian village, a 
formidable band of the natives, who had been col- 
lected by the runners, looked in upon her, quite 
unexpectedly, and to the dismay of her Jamb-like 
believers. ‘The Prophetess alone remained un- 
moved at this hostile array—for the warriors had 
come well armed ; rifles and long carbines trailed 
from their right hands; tomahawks, hatchets, and 
scalping-knives gleamed in the sun’s rays, as they 
depended from their belts; the war-paint upon 
their faces, and eagle quills nodding on their scalp- 
tufts, invested them with unearthly ferocity; so 
that a much more valorous band than the followers 
of Jemimah might well have had misgivings, with- 
out the charge of cowardice justly resting on them. 
The Prophetess approached the intruders with a 
firm step, and undaunted eye, apparelled in that 
unique dress which J shall hereafter describe. 
She was met, to her surprise, by a lad of white 
skin, who addressed her in good English. This 
lad was no other than Jasper Parrish, afterwards 
Captain Parrish, who became the Uniied States 
interpreter, in their nezociations with the Indians, 
for forty years thereafter. Born in Pennsylvania, 
he was taken prisoner some years previous, in the 
revolutionary war, when his family were all mas- 
sacred in his presence, and himself caused to run 
the gauntlet. He came off triumphant—was 
adopted into an Indian family—became a favorite 
—finally settled in Canandaigua, enriched by In- 
dian munificence—filled a broad space in the good 
opinion of his country—died in the bosom of civili- 
zation, and within the pale of the Christian church, 
This Jasper Parrish, while a vagrant orphan, in- 
corporated with the wandering tribes, as one of 
their number, inet the Prophetess of Rhode Island 
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in advance of his savage companions, who were 
drawn up in battle array. He inquired of her, 
who she was, whence she came, who were her 
companions, and what was their present object. 
Her answer, as Parrish afterwards reported it, was 
as follows:—* { am the Out-beaming of God on 
earth, in the place of Jesus Christ, until his second 
coming—I came from the east—these are the 
lambs of my flock—and we seek a pasture in the 
wilderness.”” The interpreter, though a youth, 
was a shrewd lad; he comprehended in a breath, 
as well from the vehemence and apparent sincerity 
of the speaker, as from her singular dress, that she 
was some fanatic; and he conceived the thought, 
that this could be turned to good account with the 
savages, whose superstitions in these matters, | 
will shortly hereafter describe. But the young in- 
terpreter was in a sad perplexity to determine to 
which sex the “ Out-beaming” belonged ; espe- 
cially as her dress was so equivocal, that it went 
to establish, rather than resolve the doubt. And, 
as I have referred to this habiliment once before, 
and promised an explanation, I will proceed to de- 
scribe it, as I saw it myself, many years after- 
wards ; especially, as 1 was assured, by those who 
knew, that her dress was never varied in appear- 
ance, through her Jong prophetic life. First, then, 
she wore neither gown nor petticoat. Her lower 
limbs were covered with kilts or pantaletts, com- 
ing down midway between the knee and the ankle 
—they were composed of very fine woollen cloth, 
of light drab color. Her hose were of linen thread, 
of flax color:—shoes covered with large yellow 
buckles. Her tunic was like a bishop’s under- 
dress ; showing a skirt opening in front, coming 
down midway between the waist and knee. The 
outward garment, covering the bust and arms, was 
not unlike a riding habit with rolling collar and 
wide lappels, turning back upon the breast. 
Around her neck was a wide white ribbon, crossed 
in front, and pinned down upon her breast, not un- 
like a clergyman’s small! linen worn in front. The 
material of her habit and tunic were all of a piece 
with her kilts, being a very light colored drab. 
Her black hair parted in front, and coming down 
upon her shoulders on each side, rolled up in natu- 
ral curls. She wore a drab quaker-hat, with a 
rim not less than eight inches wide. While my 
hand is in at description, let me say as to her per- 
son, that nature had not been stingy, either in bulk 
of material, or symmetrical adjustment. She was 
considerably above the middle stature, as to height 
and muscular development. Her eyes were coal- 
black, large, steady, firm; the tout ensemble, or 
entire person of Jemimah Wilkinson taken, would 
impress the beholder with strong intellect, decision 
of character, deep sincerity, and passionate devo- 
tion. 

Now my reader will understand, from the above, 
why young Parrish doubted as to which sea she 
belonged ; and her voice furnished no better clue; 
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as, in aid of nature, she had made it sonorous by 
her out-pourings to her flock, some of whom were 
deaf, as before stated. My reader may think me 
trifling upon this question of sex ; for he will ask 
me, what mattered it to the interpreter, whether 
the Prophetess was man or woman? Be patient, 
kind reader—don’t anticipate. Let me assure you, 
matter enough depended on this equivocal point. 
The success of the whole enterprise: ay, the safety 
of the lambs of the flock :—yea more, the life of 
the Prophetess herself rested on this single point. 
If the reader will indulge me in another digression, 
I will here satisfy him, on the spot, of the truth of 
the above statement. Indians, like Orientalists, 
place woman low in the scale of moral being, de- 
nying to them souls and immortality; hence they 
refuse them a place in the council-house; intrust 
them with no secrets of war; admit them to no 
part of feligious rites ;—and if a woman is even 
suspected of divination, or having to do with in- 
visible agencies, she is immediately put to death as 
a witch, and her children must seek shelter ina 
foreign tribe. While, on the other hand, a Medi- 
cine-man, as they call an astrologer, or magician, 
ranks high in the nation; wielding authority even 
over their chiefs; sitting among their kings; and 
ruling by his counsel, as the great prophet of the 
tribe, in all affairs of war and state. Now, had the 
interpreter announced Jemimah Wilkinson to the 
warriors, as a woman, having the power of Deity, 
or as dealing in the occult arts, her heart’s blood 
would have been spilled before the chieftains left 
the spot, and the lambs of her flock been devoured 
by the savage wolves of the Senecas. The matter 
of sea, therefore, as the reader now sees, became 
most important on that occasion. Parrish, who 
had witnessed barbarous massacres enough, was 
deeply anxious to prevent the blood of these unarmed 
enthusiasts being shed; and, knowing the Indian cus- 
toms aforesaid, put the direct inquiry to Jemimah, 
whether she were man or woman? “ As to that, 
young man,” replied the Prophetess, “I am nei- 
ther; being the effulgence of Divinity, and at the 
head of a kingdom whose subjects neither marry 
nor are given in marriage; and where there are 
neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, male nor fe- 
male, it does not behove me to allow the distinc- 
tions of the flesh, where all are one in Christ, 
whose authority I now wield.” This was a poser 
to the young interpreter. He knew not how to 
proceed. Jemimah, perceiving his embarrassment, 
added, * True, I was once known as Jemimah 
Wilkinson; was then a woman, and so remained 
till my mortality put on immortality, and was 
swallowed up of spiritual life.” 

“* God be thanked for that,” said Parrish, “ keep 
the old name to yourself; and, if you were not ac- 
tually changed from woman to man, in the opera- 
tion, let me say to the Indians that you are a man, 
or you'll meet with a worse change than ever 
came over you down East.” 
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JEMIMAH WILKINSON. 





A few words served to explain the Indian cys. 
tom to the quick apprehension of the Prophetess, 
who undoubtedly rejoiced in spirit that on that oc. 
casion, at least, she was delivered from the bonds 
of the flesh. Parrish, as master of Ceremonies, 
and chief mediator in this grave affair, left Jemi. 
mah where they had been standing, and hastened 
to his companions to report progress. 


If I were not opposed to the pedantic usage of 
interlarding English books with scraps of French 
and Italian, and, moreover, if I supposed my read. 
ers understood the language of the Senecas, | 
should bring out the life-tints of these Indian scenes 
in their guttural and beautifully figurative dialect; 
but, having undertaken to write an English ac. 
count of this woman, [ should not redeem my 
pledge by talking in an unknown tongue. Would 
that my contemporary writers might think of this 
matter, and govern themselves accordingly! Well, 
Parrish declared to the assembled warriors, that the 
great medicine-man of the Pale-faces, whose mys. 
terious power of divination was the admiration of 
his own nation, being moved with compassion for 
the wandering tribes, had left the place of the 
sun’s rising, accompanied by his friends, and, after 
passing their boundless forests, had arrived in the 
heart of the Senecas, to teach them more fully of 
the Great Spirit, to heal their diseases, defend 
them from E£vil-ones, and, controlling the elements 
of nature, to bring fruitful seasons, good fishing 
and hunting, and general prosperity. This an- 
nouncement was received by the savages with 
mingled feelings of surprise, joy, and doubt. They 
desired to approach nearer to this mysterious being, 
that they might better satisfy themselves, by scru- 
tiny, as to the reality of her pretensions. 


Jemimah, who was an adept in reading men’s 
thoughts, whether savage or civilized, perceived at 
once that she had nothing to fear from the ap 
proach of these awe-stricken Pagans. She knew 
by their very movements that a favorable impres- 
sion had already been made upon them; so that 
she was perfectly self-possessed, and prepared to 
deepen the veneration with which they approached 
her. As they formed a semi-circle around her, 
she solemnly raised her hands toward heaven, 
threw back her head, closed her eyes, moved her 
lips as if in holy communion with the Highest: 
while her countenance, lighted up with celestial 
ardor, betrayed unearthly emotion, such as man 
might not look upon and remain unaffected. 
When the interest of the warriors was thus 
wrought up to the highest pitch of intensity, her 
eyes gently opened, her arms waved downwards 
in concentric circles as if in the act of pouring 
blessings on their heads, while her lips pronounced 
these solemn words :—* May the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob pour his blessing upon you! Re- 
ceive my blessing in the name of the Lord.” This 
being interpreted to the Indians, they bowed them- 
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selves toward the Prophetess, in token of rever- 
ence, and silently retired. As these foresters 
never despatch any grave matter in haste, they 
chose not to commit themselves any further in this 
affair, until their course of procedure should be 
settled in general council, when their own pro- 
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phet, orators, and sage men, should all be present, 
to act as might be required. Accordingly, run- 
ners were despatched to the Genesee Reservations 
to assemble a full delegation of the wise men of 
the tribes, at a council-fire to be held near to Jeru- 


salem. [To be continued, 
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THE CRAZE 


BY E. SHERMAN KEENFY. 


Upon a rough hewn bench there sat 
A gray old man and sad; 

And fluttered in the summer winds 
The rags his limbs that clad ; 

And there was beaming from his eye 
A light all strange and wild— 

For he was crazed, that gray old man, 
And seemed as a child. 


His blood had flowed in that old war 
Where Freedom’s battle-cry 

Rang loudly as the thunder-voice 
That rolls along the sky : 

The foremost in the battle front, 
The firmest in its shock, 

He sit there as a withered thing 
That idle children mock. 


I spoke to him of Bunker’s day ; 
He sprang upon his feet— 
The lightning flash was in his eye, 
As when stern foemen meet ; 
Skaneateles, N. Y., 1845. 


THOUGHTS 


No sickness there, 
No weary wasting of the frame away : 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air— 
No dread of summer’s bright and fervid ray ! 


No hidden grief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair ; 
No vain petition for a swift relief— 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there. 


Care has no home 
Within the realm of ceaseless prayer and song ; 
Its billows break away and melt in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng ! 


The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ! 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of Spring, 
As some too tender flow’ret fades and dies ! 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame ; 
No moon is needed there! The light which fills 
That land of glory, from its Maker came ! 
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He swung aloft his withered arm, 
And gave the battle-shout, 

*T ill wood and hill, and dell around, 
The echo answered out. 


The blood leaped wildly through his veins 
As it had oft of yore, 

For he was fighting in his might, 
His country’s battles o’er ; 

The clash of steel, the tramp of hosts, 
The shriek, the groan, the cry, 

Were ringing.in his ear again— 
Again went up on high. 


The vision passed—with idiot glare 
He sank upon his seat, 

And wept with fear at insect worm, 
That crawled around his feet. 

The fire that for a moment gleamed, 
Had died away in night, 

_And left all darker than before, 

As does the meteor’s light. 


OF HEAVEN. 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep ! 
No bed of death enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sicep! 


No blasted flower 
Or withered bud celestial gardens know ! 
No scorching blast or fierce descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe ! 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread! 
The song of peace Creation's morning heard, 
Is sung wherever angel minstrel’s tread ! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul! 
Look up, thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With faith our guide, 
White rubed and innocent to lead the way, 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan's rolling tide, 
And find the ocean of eternal day? 
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Yer, notwithstanding all these favorable appear- 
ances, there were some things that did not go quite 
well with the Robertses. In the first place, Edward, 
though for some time fortune ebbed and flowed with 
him so regularly, that the result was not more against 
him than the half dozen Napoleons he occasionally 
got out of Lord Lynberry sufficed to cover, at last 
seemed to become the especial mark of the fickle god- 
dess’s ill-humor ; and after staking his last piece and 
losing it, he was compelled to whisper to his fair 
friend that he could play no more at present, as he 
had really lost all his ready money. 

“Borrow of the croupier,” she whispered in re- 
turn. 

“ Of the croupier, of the croupier, Louisa?” he re- 
plied. “ He would see me hanged first.” 

“Try him, mon ami,” she returned; “we have 
been such constant attendants here, that for once, at 
least, I am quite sure that you will succeed.” 

Edward complied, and obtained five hundred francs, 
which were speedily lost, and the ill-pleased pair 
walked away in rather gloomy silence, and though 
madame speedily recovered herself, and invited her 
companion, when they arrived at their lodgings, to 
enter with her, as she knew ‘‘the brute,” her hus- 
band, was not at home ; he declined it, declaring that 
he had a bad headache. 

The audacity of Edward Roberts was certainly in- 
creasing every day ; nevertheless, he felt a disagree- 
able dryness in his throat, as he prepared himself the 
following morning, for the fourth time within three 
weeks, to ask his noble friend to lend him money. But 
it must be done, and, making a strong effort to speak in 
his usual tone of voice, he said, 

“ Apropos, my dear lord, will you have the kind- 
ness to lend me five hundred francs more? which I 
shall be able to pay, with the seven hundred and fifty 
I have had already, in a day or two, when my father 
expects to receive money from London.” 

Lord Lynberry was as generous, thoughtless, good- 
natured a young fellow as ever lived, and really felt as 
much positive pleasure in doing a kindness, as to ren- 
der the act of refusing very distasteful, nay, even diffi- 
cult to him; but, to say truth, he was beginning to 
get very tired of the Roberts’ concern altogether, and 
for three whole days he had been meditating how best 
to confess to Vincent that he was getting sick of Ba- 
den-Baden, though there still remained a multitude of 
projected excursions unperformed. 

The first compliance with Edward Roberts’ request 
for a loan of money was part and parcel of the foolish 
frolic for amusing himself with the ftmily, of which 
he was now repenting, and the repetitions of it arose 
from want of firmness enough to enable him to say 
“No,” where he had before said “ Yes;” but now 
his mood was changed, and he almost felt as if he 
were atoning for some of the folly he had committed 
before, when he replied to the above demand by say- 
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“ You must excuse me, Mr. Roberts, I really can. 
not do any more for you in that way—it would be 
convenient to me. Good morning to you.”’ 

However little right the unlucky Edward had \, 
count upon continued supplies from his young lor) 
ship, he felt exceedingly offended at receiving this rp. 
buff, and turned abruptly away, with an air of a: 
much lofty indignation, as if he had been refused as. 
sistance in some great and glorious enterprise tp 
which he had devoted himself. Something else, how. 
ever, must be done, and done immediately, and the 
sort of desperate conviction of this which rushed upon 
his mind, gave him the necessary energy for seeking 
his father and mother, whom he was determined to at. 
tack together, with the assurance, unmitigated by any 
vain ceremony in the manner, that he must havea 
pretty considerable sum of money, and that directly. 

‘** The thing may as well be done at once,” solilo. 
quized the young man, as he directed his steps towards 
the Balcony House. Having thus screwed his cour. 
age to the necessary pitch, he ran up the stairs with 
rather a more rapid and decided step than usual, and, 
throwing open the door of the room where the family 
were assembled to breakfast, he felt comforted at being 
addressed by Agatha with a reproach for being so 
late. 

“ We have all quite finished breakfast,” she added, 
“and I don’t believe there is any coflee left.” 

“ Never mind the coffee, I don’t want—I mean | 
have had my breakfast already, and if you girls have 
finished, I wish you would all bundle away. I want to 
speak to the governor and my mother.” 

“A very polite style of sending us out of the 
room,” said Maria; “but have the goodness, before 
we obey, to tell me if youhave seen Lord Lynberry 
this morning ?”’ 

“ Yes, Maria, I have; and now begone, or I will 
beg him never to dance with you again.” 

The young lady then departed, with a glance and a 
nod, sufficiently indicative of the degree of value 
which attached, in her estimation, to any attempt of 
separating from her the devoted Lynberry. ‘The two 
other girls had preceded her in silence. 


in- 


The anticipations of the father and mother respect: 
ing the nature of the communication they were abou! 
to receive differed widely. The mother had no doutt 
whatever that her accomplished son was about 
make a bold demand for “‘ ways and means to carry 
on the war,” as he was wont facetiously to descrive 
his wants; while the father, greatly less enlightened 
as to the real state of affairs, confidently anticipated 
some interesting intelligence concerning the progress 
of his matrimonial alliance. This idea put the goo! 
gentleman into such high spirits that, contrary to the 
usual family custom, it was he who spoke first, whca 
the door was shut and the conclave opened. 

“ You are quite right, Edward, to let us know how 
things go on from time to time, and I hope, my deat 
boy, from your lively manner, that you have now 5° 
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something pleasant to tell us. Miss Bertha is a shy 
sort of a girl, I fancy, and not so easily brought to 
ay ‘res’ as some might be, but! don’t think, when 
all’s said and done, she will have much of a chance 
against you, Edward, eh ?” 

« Bertha Harrington is queer tempered enough, 
sir,” replied the young man with a sneer, “bat like 
all the other girls in the world, she will find her mas- 
ter sooner or later. It is not about her, sir, however, 
that I now want to talk to you; once for all, [ am 
ready to pledge my word to you that she shall be 
my wife, and that at no very distant time. And that 
there is no joke or folly meant when I say this, my 
mother can tell you as well as I, for she knows more 
about it than most people.” 

“ And very right and proper she should, Edward. 
She is the very best of mothers, and the very best of 
managers, and the son that would not confide in her 
would be altogether undeserving of the name,” said 
the worthy gentleman. 

“ All true, sir. And now, if you please, we will 
come to what I have to say at present. I must have 
money, sir, and that directly—I must have money, sir, 
and what I dare say you will consider as a pretty 
considerable sum, but if I do not get it, all the fut will 
be in the fire, I promise you; and there will be an 
end of my marriage, which is ascertain as if we 
had been before the parson already; ask my mother 
else; there will be an end, at once and for ever, to 
that, and for all hopes about the girls into the bar- 
gain.” 

Poor Mr. Roberts became very red in the face, and 
looked at his wife, who knew as well as he did (ex- 
cellent manager as she was) that he had drawn his 
account for interest with the bank in London as dry 
as his drafts could make it, and that the last five-franc 
piece he had in his pocket had gone the day before to pay 
for mending a pair of boots. There wasa silence of 
about a minute, which at last was broken by Edward, 
who, finding his courage rather increase than diminish 
at the sight of his father’s dismay, said, rather sternly 
than humbly, ‘* Well, sir, will you please to give me 
ananswer? Is my name and character to be blown 
from one end of Baden to the other, or will you ad- 
vance me two hundred pounds ?” 

Mrs. Roberts started when she heard this sum 
named, for it exceeded, at least tenfold the amount of 
tte demand she had expected. But Mrs. Roberts was 
oo good a manager not to have long ago decided in 
her own mind what must be done if any particular 
circumstance—the marriage of either of her three 
children for instance—or the unexpectedly finding 
tat she had longer bills against her at the different 
shops than she anticipated—rendered it absolutely 
necessary for them to get hold of something beyond 
ueit income in order to get on. She started, certain- 
'y, at hearing Edward say so coolly that he must im- 
mediately have two hundred pounds, but it instantly 
sccurred to her, nevertheless, that it would be a mon- 
“tous good thing to have the first difficulty got over, 
respecting this first drawing upon capital—by far the 
freatest objection to it in her mind being the difficulty 
‘ ontlon Ji, Roberts perceive the necessity, with- 
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out leading him to suspect any deficiency of good 
management on her part. 

She waited for the first emotion which the words of 
Edward had produced on the mind of his father to 
subside; but, when at length she heard him draw a 
long breath, and utter the words “ God bless my 
heart and soul!” she addressed him thus: “ My dear 
Mr. Roberts, you look as frightened as if Edward 
had told you that the house was on fire, or that his sis- 
ters had eloped with two tinkers! I am sure I shall 
be as sorry as you can be if the dear boy has been 
guilty of an imprudent extravagance, though, mixed 
up as he is at present with the first rank of European 
aristocracy, it must be very, very difficult, indeed, poor 
fellow, to keep perfectly within bounds. You must be 
aware, my dear Roberts, that our situation is at this 
moment vastly higher, an immense deal higher, you 
know, as to our rank in society, than ever it was be- 
fore, or to say the honest truth, than we any of us ever 
dreamed it would be. Now this is not to be done for 
nothing. Such things may be done easy enough ina 
fairy tale, but not out of it, and I should be sorry to 
think that you were so behind-hand in intellect as to 
expect it.” 

“No, no, my dear, no, no,” said Mr. Roberts, “I 
never did expect it, 1 do assure you: but only you 
know my not expecting it will not make me one penny 
the richer, nor one bit the more able to let Edward 
have the two hundred pounds he talks about.” 

“This is no time for joking, sir,” returned his wife, 
knitting her brows into a very awful frown; “ we are 
now talking of business, and of the future destiny of 
the family, and IT must beg that you will not talk non- 
sense if you can help it.” 

Mrs. Roberts really was, in her own particular line, 
a very good manager. She knew that her husband 
could sometimes resist pretty toughly on points of 
finance, when be was in a courageous mood but she 
knew also that a little sharp brow-beating was very apt 
to disable him, leaving him pretty much at her disposal, 
to goad or to lead, as she might find most convenient. 
And such was the case now ; for this injunction not to 
talk nonsense if he could help it, made him look as 
meak as a lamb. 

‘In short, my dear,” she resumed, with an encou- 
raging kindness of manner which shewed that she did 
not intend to scold him if he behaved well, “in short, 
there is but one way. At the present moment poor 
dear Edward must see what he can do in the way ei- 
ther of borrowing or putting off for a few days these 
claims upon him. His affairs, I can tell you, will be 
very satisfactorily settled, and at no very distant day, 
exactly in the way we most wish. But in the mean 
time you must write to have a power of attorney sent 
out to you instantly—without losing a single post, re- 
member. Of course you will appoint the same good 
plodding soul who has done all our buriness for us 
since we have been away, and this power of attorney 
must enable him to send out to us whatever money we 
may want to draw for from the capital in the bank. 
We need not draw a penny the more, you know, be- 
cause we make this arrangement. What we must 
have, we mast—there is no good in talking about it, 
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86 THE ROBERTSES 
but mere weakness and folly, and nothing else, and I 
atm sure I need not tell you, Roberts, that I am the 
very last woman in the world likely to persuade you to 
spend a single farthing, beyond what the welfare of 
your family demands. We are certainly making a 
great effort for our dear children, and I rejoice to tell 
you, my dear, that they are all of them likely to be so 
settled in life as to give them the power in after years 
of proving to us the gratitude they feel. They are 
excellent children, one and all of them; and it rarely 
happens, I believe, that parents in making this sort of 
exertion for the good of their oflspring can see the re- 
ward for it so close before their eyes as we do.” 

Mrs. Roberts then intimated by a glance of her eye 
to Edward that he might as well be off; and glad 
enough to escape both questionings and counsel, he 
obeyed, full of admiration for his mother, and exceed- 
ingly well satisfied by the new regulation as to money 
matters which she had so ably achieved, (for the pen 
was already in the worthy Mr. Roberts’ hand, with 
which he was to make this praiseworthy effort for the 
good of his family,) but a little anxious, nevertheless, as 
to what he should do to pacify his friend the croupier 
during the days which must of necessity intervene be- 
fore this effort could produce its first results, But this 
anxiety was overcome by the assurance of his particu- 
lar friend to whom he hastened to communicate his 
success, that she would undertake to say a word to the 
croupier, who was a very good sort of fellow, and ra- 
ther an old acquaintance of hers, and that she was quite 
sure he would not only wait patiently for the trifle he 
had already lent, but willingly advance more, if they 
liked to try their luck again before the money came. 

This was precisely all that Edward wanted to com- 
plete his happiness. He had rather a mysterious feel- 
ing of dread of the croupier, who appeared to him a 
sort of high priest presiding over the most awe-inspir- 
ing rites which he had ever witnessed. 

The satisfaction of Mrs. Roberts herself, at the peace- 
able and perfectly satisfactory result of her interview 
with her husband, was scarcely less vivid than that of 
her son. She was aware, perhaps, rather better than 
even the young man himself, of the absolute and im- 
mediate necessity of enlarging their means of obtaining 
money ; for she knew with vastly more accuracy than 
he did (the natural consequence, this, of her habits of 
good management, ) how many different shops, farms, 
and market women she owed money to, and this know- 
ledge, joined to the maternal responsibilities which 
rested upon her for his bills and the young ladies’ too, 
had made her for some time past very far from easy in 
her mind as to the present, notwithstanding the un- 
speakable delight with which she contemplated the 
future. But now she saw her way clearly before her. 
The benefits awaiting her if she could only continue 
for a few weeks longer her present mode of living, 
were so great and so certain that no shadow of scruple 
as to the wisdom of the course she was pursuing 
crossed the bright perspective which stretched before 

her. Confident in the success of her plans, conscious 
and proud of the talent and the conjugal influence 
which she was sure would enable her to attain that 
success, Mrs. Roberts was at that moment one of the 
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very happiest and most perfectly well-satisfied women 


in existence. 
* all * * * ® 
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It is probable that Agatha saw something in the 
countenance of her mother as she left the scene of {he 
conference which hae been described, that led her 1 
believe the present moment would be favorable for djs. 
cussing a little business of her own. 

“I wish you would come into our room for a mo. 
ment, mamma,” said she, ‘‘1 have something that | 
want to show you.” 

* And what’s that, my dear?” replied her mother, 
gaily. ‘ But let it be what it will, I am ready to see 
it.” 

“T don’t believe you will admire it much,” muttered 
the young lady, as she led the way to the sleeping 
apartment of herself and her sister. On reaching it, 
Mrs. Roberts perceived that the bed, and most of the 
chairs, and other articles of furniture, were covered 
with a variety of wearing apparel, bonnets and shawls 
inclusive, which spoke more plainly of past gaiety than 
of present neatness. 

“Just look at all these things, ma’am, if you please,” 
said Agatha, putting herself into a sort of stiff and state. 
ly attitude, with her arms crossed before her. * Per. 
haps you remember, ma’am, what I said to you some 
time ago on the subject of consistency. 1 wish you 
would have the goodness to recall it te your mind now, 
as | think it might be useful in assisting you to make 
up your mind as to the propriety or impropriety of 
our pretending to continue in the brilliant circle of 
society in which we move at present. How do you 
suppose the Princess Fuskymuskoff will relish my cou- 
tinuing to appear with her, arm in arm, upon the 
public walks, in such a bonnet and mantle as this .” 

Mrs. Roberts took up the bonnet, which she placed 
upon her finger, turning it round and round the better 
to examine it on all sides, 

‘*Upon my word, Agatha,”’ she said, with a plea 
ant smile, “if I had never known that you were 4 
very handsome, elegant-looking girl before, I should 
know it now. It really is hardly possible to bel.eve 
you have actually been wearing this horrid thing, and 
yet, positively, looking like a well-dressed girl of tash- 
ion all the time! You certainly must be beautilul 
child.” 

“It matters very little how beautiful I may 
ma'am,” replied her daughter, ‘‘if I am forced to ap 
pear in such dresses as these—I will not scruple to ss 
it, fur [ don’t see any reason why I should ; but | do 
think in my heart that uoless you and papa, find some 
means to enable us to dress decently,—I don’t speak 
of myself only, observe, but of Maria also, whose two 
silk morning dresses | cannot look upon without fee! 
ing myself color to the very ears—I say, ma’am, ths! 

unless you and papa do find out some means of clot 
ing us decently, we shall both of us have a right 
consider ourselves as having been most abominably 1! 
nsed.”” 

“ Well then, please to listen to me, Agatha,” beg2 
Mrs. Roberts, but she was not permitted to proceed. 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said her eldest daug* 
ter, holding up her finger to stop her, “I really bz 
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your pardon, but I do beg that you will not begin to 
answer till you have heard what [ have got to say. I 
have gone on silently for some time past, in the hope 
from day to day that you would say something your- 
self about the necessity of leaving off these faded worn- 
out things. But no! day after day passes on. You 
hear us invited by ladies of the very highest rank to 
join them in parties, to which they go as elegantly 
dressed as if they were going to Longchamps, while 
we have nothing to wear that their waiting-maids 
would not have thrown away long ago. The agony 
of appearing before the eves of these illustrious ladies, 
dressed so disgracefully, is bad enough—but it is by 
no means of this that I the most complain. The cru- 
elty of the privation is felt ten million times more in 
another direction. You cannot be ignorant of the 
fact, ma’am, that Maria has inspired a young nobleman 
of high rank and enormous fortune with a passion 
likely to lead to the most gratifying results—I say 
nothing of myself—I wish to say nothing. My desti- 
ny, perhaps, is as yet less plainly marked out; one thing 
concerning it is, however, assuredly certain, namely, 
that f have formed intimacies—ilet me rather say 
friendships—here, which will forever render it impos- 
sible for me to submit to any association with persons 
not of exalted rank—whether I marry or whether I 
live single, my doom is fixed in that respect. It is 
possible that I may die, mama; that I may die before 
your eyes, if the admirable management by which you 
have contrived to introduce us to the very first society 
in the world, should fail now, and oblige us to conceal 
ourselves from the eyes of all we love and value upon 
earth! This is possible—but it is not possible that I 
should ever again consent to be taken into such socie- 
ty as we were introduced to formerly. This I never 
will endure. No! not if the only way of escaping 
from it is by suicide!” And here the young lady ceased, 
striking her fair forehead with her open palm in a 
manner which betrayed very strong emotion. 

Among several other very remarkable talents, Mrs. 
Roberts possessed that of being able to whistle, one 
single note at least, loud, shrill, and long. She availed 
herself of this talent now, and produced the sound 
above described with so much strength and persever- 
ance, that both her daughters applied their hands to 
their ears, exclaiming, as by common consent, “ Oh! 
don’t, mamma! dont!’ Mrs. Roberts, however, 
ceased not till her breath failed her, which was not 
soon, and then, recruiting herself by inhaling at leis- 
ure as much of the necessary material as sufficed to 
display another of her varied talents, she first burst 
into a hearty laugh, and then said, ‘* Well, my dear, 
I hope you have had a great deal of pleasure in hear- 
ing yourself talk, which, indeed, I cannot doubt, be- 
cause it was a fine speech, Agatha, particularly the 
latter end of it—but if, instead of a pleasure, it hap- 
pened to be any trouble, you might have spared it, and 
lost nothing, for if you had been pleased to conde- 
scend to hear me out, when I began to speak, you 
would have known, lots of time ago, that I had been 
thinking of your bonnets and shawls, you foolish 
children, quite as much as yourselves, and perhaps a 
little more to the purpose, Miss Agatha. For though 
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it never came into my head that I had better kill my- 
self for want of a smart bonnet, I hit upon something 
that I thirk will do quite as well, though perhaps it 
won’t make such a good story in the newspaper. But 
never mind, Agatha, you need not look so terribly sol- 
emn because I laugh at you a little. ‘Tell me, dears, 
at once, what it is that you most want, and I will tell 
you in return, that it shall be bought, and paid for too, 
without losing a moment of time from the first part of 
the job to the last.” 

“Oh! my dearest, dear mamma!” exclaimed Maria, 
letting fall a much worn dress that she had been hold- 
ing ready to display, and throwing her arms round the 
maternal throat, “how can I ever thank you enough 
for saying so? I feel quite sure that my beloved Lyn- 
berry would be faithful to me if I wore the dress of a 
beggar-girl,*but yet I won’t deny that I have suffered 
dreadfully from appearing in his eyes such a poor, 
penniless creature as I have done. ‘The Princess 
Fuskymuskoff is so exquisitely elegant, you know, that 
it is quite impossible that he should not see, and feet 
too, poor fellow, the dreadful contrast !”’ 

“TI am indeed, thankful, ma’am,” said the eldest 
Miss Roberts, * that we seem to be redeemed from the 
horrible condition in which my father has chosen to 
keep us, for | must do you the justice to say, that I 
believe the fault has not been yours. Itis quite evi- 
dent that your ideas upon the means necessary for 
sustaining a distinguished situation in society, are 
greatly more enlightened than his—poor dear gentle- 
man! And now, mamma,! must beg you will tell 
us how you have managed it. A short and easy 
method for bringing a stingy old gentleman to reason 
may be a secret worth knowing.” 

“I hope and trust, dear girls, that you will both of 
you make such marriages as will render all such secrets 
unnecessary—for I can tell you that the business is far 
enough from beirig a pleasant one. As to how the 
thing was to be done, you know, admitted neither of 
question ner answer. The bésiness lay in an egg- 
shell. There was but one way of getting out of the 
scrape, and that, of course, he was obliged to take, 
whether he liked it or not. When income won't do, 
the fand that comes next, you know, is capital, and a 
trifle from that must be taken to enable us to turn this 
corner. But I beg you to observe, both of you, that 
my firm intention is now, as it ever has been, to prac- 
tice the very strictest economy in all things. Let your 
husbands be ever so rich, my dears, depend upon it 
that a well-regulated system of economy will never do 
you any harm. I, myself, have always been rather 
celebrated among my friends and acquaintance for my 
excellent management in every thing relating to mo- 
ney matters, and I should grieve to think that any 
daughter of mine should be deficient in a talent upon 
which I certainly do a little pride myself. But now, 
my dear girls,” she continued, putting aside some of 
the faded finery which encumbered a sofa on which 
she prepared to place herself, “now let us talk a little 
of our dear good friends Lynberry and Montgomery. 
I hate plaguing my girls about their lovers, as some 
mothers do, but I show/d like to know a little how mat- 
ters go on. You feel quite certain, my dears, don’t 
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you, that these two charming men are really attached 
to you?” 

“CanI doubt him? Oh! is it possible to doubt 
such a being as Lynberry?’ replied Maria, pressing 
her hands upon her heart, to still the tumultuous 
throbbings which this mention of his name occasioned. 
“You see how devoted he is to me, mamma,’’ she re- 
sumed, “ and, oh! what a monster of suspicion must 
that woman be, who could suffer herself for an instant 
to doubt the truth of a passion that has been proved, a 
thousand and a thousand times over, by every demon- 
stration that the tenderest love can devise.” 

“I don’t doubt his faith or his constancy, for a sin- 
gle moment; nevertheless, you know, I should not be 
at all sorry to hear that the offer was made, because, 
just in the humor that I have got your father into at 
present, I think one might be able to coax something 
handsome out of him in the way of wedding-clothes ; 
but he has not spoken quite out yet, has he, Maria ?” 

‘* No, mamma, he has not,” replied Maria, with that 
sort of firmness which arises from feeling that the truth 
we utter has nothing in it from which we ought to 
shrink. “ No, mamma, he has not, but if you will 
take my opinion, and I certainly ought to know some- 
thing about it, I should say that, if papa is really in the 
sort of humor you describe, it would be exceedingly 
wrong indeed not to profit by it. It is impossible for 
any one to say how soon it may be. It may happen 
to-morrow, nothing can be more likely. And then, just 
fancy what a pity it would be if you had to do your 
disagreeable work all over again! Indeed, indeed, 
mamma, I advise you to have the money ready if pos- 
sible, snd, let what will happen, I am quite sure that be- 
tween us we should know very well what to do with it.” 

“There is great good sense in what Maria says, 
ma’am,’’ observed Agatha, “ and if you really have the 
power of getting hold of money now, and do not profit 
by it, you will have nobody but yourself to blame for 
it, whatever misery may come afterwards.” 

« That is all very true, Agatha,” returned Mrs. Rob- 
erts, “but yet I don’t think I should quite like to ask 
your father for an additional hundred pounds or so, to 
buy wedding-clothes, unless I was pretty tolerably 
sure that they would be wanted, so I think I will wait 
another day or two, before I speak about it, Maria.” 

“ You must do as you please, ma’am,” said Agatha, 
with a frown, while Maria relieved her wounded heart 
—wounded by the injurious doubts of a suspicious mo- 
ther, by shedding tears. “ You certainly must do as 
you please,’ resumed Agatha, “ but, I confess, I think 
you wrong, very wrong, indeed.” 

“ Well, I will think about it again, my dear, before 
I decide,” said Mrs. Roberts, in return to this remon- 
strance, adding, though not without a little tremor in 
her voice, for she was beginning to get a good deal 
afraid of her eldest daughter, “and now, Agatha, do 
tell me a little how you and Mr. Montgomery get on 
together? He is a most remarkably charming man, 
and I am ready to declare any day that he shall have 
my fullest consent, if he proposes for you, although I 
know perfectly well that he is only the son of a noble- 
man, and not a nobleman himself, like our dear Lyn- 
berry; but that shall make no difference, not the least, 
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and you could not say any thing that I should like to 
hear better, Agatha, than that he had proposed, ang 
that you had accepted him.” 

‘*I must desire, ma’am, once for all,” replied the 
young lady, ‘* that you will not give yourself any troy. 
ble about my concerns whatever. I am perfectly capable 
of taking care of myself, and I must insist upon it that 
my friendships, whether male or female, are left entirely 
to my own management. It can hardly be expected 
that I should submit to be called over the coals, ani 
examined like a school-girl, as to what either the men 
or the women of my acquaintance may choose to say 
tome. Be satisfied, ma’am, with my assurance, that 
I will take very good care of myself, and when the time 
comes, whether it be early or late, that I have any 
thing, either concerning myself or any body else, which 
I may think it necessary for you to hear, you may 
depend upon it that I shall communicate it.” * *— 

It was within a week after the events and conversa. 
tions above recorded, that Mr. Montgomery, upon re- 
ceiving a letter from his cousin, strongly urging his 
not returning to the neighborhood of their capricious 
aunt till the time fixed for their marriage, accosted his 
young friend Lynberry, on the public walks, with the 
following abrupt question. 

“ Well, Lynberry, are you ready to start for Rome? 
Ihave had enough of the baths and the bathers. What 
say you?” 

‘* Say?” repeated the young man. “TI will echo 
your words, Montgomery—I have had enough of the 
baths and the bathers.” 

“ Well, then, tell Vincent so—I am not quite sure, 
by the way, that I shall find another echo in him. 
But he is such an excellent fellow, and so thoroughly 
unselfish upon all occasions, that I am positive he 
won’t wish to keep you here merely to please himself; 
and, upon my soul, I don’t think there is any thing 
more to be seen or said here, particularly necessary fo: 
the progress of your education.” 

*T suspect he thinks so too,” replied Lord Lynberry, 
“and, though I believe most sincerely, that his beauti- 
ful cousin is in love with him, and that, consequently, 
it is utterly impossible he shou'd not be in love with 
her, I am sure he will be ready to set off the moment ! 
tell him that I think we had better go, and it will be 
capital good fun travelling together, Montgomery. 
When do you think you shall start?” 

‘« This is Tuesday, is it not?” returned Montgome- 
ry. “1 know of nothing which need detain me beyon! 
Thursday or Friday at the very latest ; and, to tell you 
the truth, I don’t wish for any particularly long leave- 
takings, do you t” 

“No; my heart is so tender that I could not stand 
it,” replied Lord Lynberry. 

“ Well then,” said Montgomery, “hie thee to thy 
philosophical tutor and inform him of our wish to 
move on. If he makes any objection, the very slight 
est in the world, I shall suspect him of being more like 
other mortals than you seem to suppose.” 

“Vincent will make no objections,” replied the 
young man. 

“We shall see,” said Montgomery. 

The result proved that the young nobleman knew 
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pis tutor well. Vincent did not make any objection, 
but declared on the contrary that he thought Lord 
Lynberry quite right in wishing to get to Rome. 

«You will find more profitable amusement,” he 
said. “To talk of study to a young nobleman so very 
nearly his own master would be mere pedantry,” he 
added with asmile. “ Nevertheless, should any such 
whim come over you there, you would find the whole 
region a studio, and that of the most inspiring kind.” 

But, notwithstanding this very perfect self-command, 
and the equally perfect abnegation of all selfish feeling 
displayed in the promptitude with which Mr. Vincent 
set every thing in action to facilitate their immediate 
departure, the sensations produced by the necessity 
which his duty imposed on him of immediately quit- 
ting Baden-Baden were so acutely painful as for the 
first time fully to awaken him to a knowledge of his 
real condition. Then, and not till then, did he be- 
come aware that the young girl over whom he had 
been watching with all a cautious brother’s care had 
become dearer to him than life—dearer than every 
thing that life can give, save the consciousness of un- 
compromising honor and rectitude. Had there been 
no impediment to his devoting himself to Bertha dur- 
ing every ‘hour of his future existence, he would have 
doneso. But alas! he remembered Bertha was an 
heiress, and he was the son of aruined gentleman. 
Could he then, was it in his nature to take advantage 
of the circumstances in which he had found her, and 
which inevitably tended to give him, in every way, 
value in her eyes, in order to win her affection, and so 
become possessed of her wealth! He could not do this. 
Dearly as he loved her, he could not have consented to 
gain her at that price, and he thanked Heaven that the 
same moment which showed him the extent of his 
danger showed him also the way to escape it. He 
well knew that she would miss him sadly—he well 
knew that the protection her family had so strangely 
chosen for her was not such as he could leave her in 
with satisfaction, but no thought that her sorrows 
would be increased in any other way by the degree of 





SPEAK 
Speak gently !—It is better far 
To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently !—let not hursh words mar 
The good we might do here! 4; 
Speak gently !—Love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 
And gently friendship’s voice doth flow ; 
Affection’s voice is kind. 
Speak gently to the little child! 
Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild :— 
It may not long remain. 
Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear— 
Pass through this life as best they may, 
’Tis full of anxious care ! 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 
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regard she felt for him mixed itself for a moment with 
his anxiety; and she had no more idea that she was 
in love with her cousin, than she was in love with 
the sun, or the moon, or the Alt Schloss, or any 
other of the good things that gave flashes of happiness 
to her existence, in spite of all she had to make her 
miserable. Mr. Montgomery was quite right when he 
said that the poor bruised and mortified Bertha felt 
proud at having found a gentlemanlike cousin to take 
care of her. And she not only felt proud of this, but 
she felt proud of being proud of it, and often, when 
laying her head upon her pillow, and remembering the 
satisfaction, the delight, perhaps, with which she had 
listened during the day to some counsel or some bro- 
therly instruction from him, she thanked Heaven that 
in spite of the degradation of her present circumstances, 
the spirit of her mother was still sufficiently alive 
within her to make her cherish what was great and 
good, notwithstanding all the lowering associations to 
which she had been exposed, which might have lessen- 
ed her value for it. In short, had she loved him at all 
less, she would have been ashamed of herself! All 
this was genuine, and so easily read in her words, 
her looks, and her manner, that Vincent was spared 
the additional agony of believing that the never-to- 
be-forgotten pleasure he had enjoyed in her society 
had been purchased by her peace of mind. 

And he was, for a moment, a little startled by her 
turning very pale, as she listened to the announcement 
of his departure; bat this impression wore off as he 
listened to her earnest ertreaties that he would write 
to her—write to her very often, and always tell her 
what she ought to do, and particularly when she asked 
his advice, which she assured him she should do upon 
all important occasions. This was so little like the 
language of a young lady in love, that it reassured 
him, and they parted, to all appearance, as an affec- 
tionate brother and sister might havedone. As to the 
feelings of the two Misses Roberts upon hearing of the 
departure of Lord Lynberry and Mr. Montgomery, 
they cannot be described at the fag-end of a chapter. 
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The sands of life are nearly run— 
Let such in peace depart! 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor; 
Let no harsh tone be heard ; 

They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word! 

Speak gently to the erring—know 
They may have toil’d in vain ; 

Perchance unkindness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again! 

Speak gently !—He who gave his life 
To bend man’s stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce in strife, 
Said to them, “ Peace! be still !” 

Speak gently !—’tis a little thing 
Dropp’d in the heart’s deep well ; 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
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(NARRATIVE OF AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE.) 


On the night of the 31st of December, 182-, I 
made one of a gay and animated party at the house 
of a friend in Castle street, St. Though in 
the invitation I had received nothing to that effect 
had been intimated, it was, I believe, the intention 
of our host, and the majority of his guests, to bid 
farewell to the Old, and welcome to the New Year, 
in this festive manner. For myself I had other in- 
tentions; and when prevailed upon to attend the 
party, I did not fail to inform my friend that circum- 
stances, which it were needless then to particular- 
ise, rendered it desirable I should withdraw some 
time at least before midnight. My reasons for this 
apparent singularity (as I learn them from my diary) 
were as follows: Firstly, I wished to hail the birth 
of the Young Year in the silence and privacy of 
my chamber; and Jastly, | did not care to infringe 
upon a long-established habit of night-reading ; 
the more so as I had that day purchased at a book- 
sale a curious old folio copy of ‘“’T'he Anatomie of 
Melancholy”—til} then known to me only by re- 
port, and which [ was therefore impatiently burn- 
ing to enjoy. 

“Ten minutes to twelve,” exclaimed I, as, ad- 
justing my cloak for departure, I looked at the dial 
in the hall; “let me walk ever so fast, I shall 
scarcely be at home in time.” 

Little did I then think that ere I should arrive 
there, hours would have passed, and I should have 
taken part in a mournful procession in honor of the 
dead. 

As I entered upon the dark street, and the door 
closing behind me, cut off a stream of light so bril- 
liant, as to nearly rival that of day—the contrast 
between the artificial splendor created by man for 
hi8 enjoyment, and the deep gloom of nature at this 
season, did not fail to strike me. 

Truly, it was a cold and dismal night. The snow, 
which had fallen three days befure, still lay un- 
thawed in the well nigh deserted streets, and on 
the house-tops; whence the boisterous wind (which, 
by its loud chanting, seemed to rejoice over the 
universal desolation) hurled it fiercely down, in 
chilling and unwelcome showers, upon the belated 
passenger. The dense black clouds hung heavily 
upon the city, and were as impenetrable to vision 
as the roof of Tartarus, Hence the darkness had 
been intense, but for the dingy oil lamps which, 
flickering faintly at long distances, shed from their 
smoky globes a doubtful glimmer on this snow be- 
neath, barely sufficient to indicate the path. 

Noting these inconveniencies, but (as I was 
warmly clad) silently despising them, I hurried 
homewards. Already I had passed the old cathe- 
dral, and was just about to quit the precincts of its 
close, when the clock commenced striking twelve, 





“The hour for frightful spectres made.” 


I started! not from any superstitious fear, by: 
from surprise—ten, eleven, TWELVE! The strokes 
burst so loudly and heavily upon my ear, that, for 
the instant I was betrayed from the consciousness 
of my actual position, and it seemed as though Time 
himself, hovering aloft, had proclaimed throust 
brazen throat the irrevocable dismissal of the do. 
parted year. 

Upon the nerves of few doth the knell of the de. 
funct year fall lightly and comfortably; upon the 
hearts of many it smites fiercely, with a voice louder 
and more awful than the voice of thunder. The 
reflection that another link is drawn of that frail 
and brief chain, whence we hang suspended over 
the gulf of Eternity, will obtrude itself, receive jt 
how we may. That incorruptible part which in. 
forms and animates this earthly leaven, and which 
the perpetual assaults of domineering or rebellious 
passions can never wholly vanquish, will seize wit) 
avidity a moment thus marked with more than or- 
dinary distinction, to assert its heavenly prerogative, 
aud vindicate its claim to attention. 

But I confess such reflections as these did not long 
occupy me on that night. My mind unconsciously 
reverted to the splendid scene I had so lately left 
The pointed jest, the quick repartee, the delicate 
and neatly-turned compliment, with the gracious 
smile of the approving fair, were once more recalled 
through imagination. 

The distance I had to traverse was more than half 
accomplished, when, from a narrow lane which en- 
tered the street I was then in, at right angles (fa- 
mous for being the birth-place of Nell Gwynne, the 
humane and renowned mistress of the Second 
Charles), a long procession of men and women 
slowly and silently advanced. In front a huge lan- 
tern, containing three candles, was carried on a 
pole, and many of both sexes present bore similar 
conveniences of the usual size. By the aid of their 
light and that of the lamps, [I was just enabled to 
discern in the centre of the crowd, above the heads 
of the bearers, the dark outlines of a coffin. Upon 
gaining the middle of the broad street, it halted as 
if to form afresh, and the men lowered their burden 
to the ground. 

I stood petrified with astonishment. A funeral 
at the dead of night, its solemnities performed by 4 
large and apparently indiscriminate concourse of 
people, not arrayed in the outward garbs of mouri- 
ing, but in their ordinary habiliments, staggered 
me—I could not comprehend it. A ghostly proces 
sion on the gloomy shores of Stymphalui or Plege- 
thon, could scarcely have more appalled me. To 
be thus returning from a brilliant party, one a 
which the elegancies, and not a few of the bland 
ishments of life prevailed, with thoughts dwelling 
only on the fair and lovely in this world, and to 
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stumble unexpectedly on a corpse, the kind reader 
will admit was reason sufficient to give me pause. 

It was indeed one of those stern startling realities 
of living experience, which, in moments of hilarity, 
came unbidden, it is true, but which, in considera- 
tion of the beneficial effects they are calculated to 
produce, the good will never disregard or esteem 
unwelcome. 

Desirous of learning whose funeral it was,and why 
it took place at this unseasonable hour, I made way 
through the crowd till I came to the body. Some 
slight injury had befallen the old parish bier whereon 
it rested, which a man was repairing; and by the 
light held for that purpose I obtained a full view of 
the coffin. It was of the coarsest materials, rudely 
constructed and evidently that of a person below 
the middle stature. Ornaments it had none, unless 
the rings for gravecords at its sides could be so 
called. In lieu of a breast-plate, the initial letters 
of the name, with the age of the deceased, were 
set in black nails thus: 
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I soon learnt that these were the remains of Mar- 
garet Bourne, a young woman who had poisoned 
herself in consequence of a disappointment in love, 
and that as a verdict of felo de se had been returned 
at the inquest, she was to be buried without passing 
bell, and denied the customary rites of Christian 
sepulture. 

There were many women round the corpse. 
They were descanting in homely but emphatic 
language upon the beauty, virtues, and misfortunes 
of her who now lay “in cold obstruction” before 
them, alike insensible to their praise and pity. Much 
was said in censure of one James Hughes, who had 
deceived her ; of a cruel uncle who had first robbed, 
and then disowned her; and, of the jury who, they 
averred, should have brought in a verdict of insanity, 
which they did not scruple to add would have been 
the case had the deceased been of a rich or power- 
ful family. 

The bearers were preparing to resume their duty, 
when a woman, after gazing a brief while on the 
pall-less coffin, hastily took off and spread her cloak 
carefully over it; a second woman, perceiving it 
was too short to answer the intended purpose, fol- 
lowed the example of the first. I did not seek to 
analyze the motive, whatever it might be, which 
prompted these acts; it was sufficient to observe 
it caught, on the part of the last, by that fine-drawn 
intuition of the feelings which despises the aid of 
words, TI looked in their faces: they seemed re- 
spectable women of the middle age, and I would 
venture a trifle had daughters themselves; but 
whether this was the case or not, at least they 
compassionated the lot of her whose insensate re- 
mains they had thus respécted. 

Again the procession moved forward, but in 
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scattered groups; and notwithstanding the church- 
yard, where, by the side of her parents, it was in- 
tended to bury her, was full two miles distant, the 
little I had heard so far interested me, that | resol ved 
upon testifying my sympathy for her sad fate, by 
following her to the grave. 

Excepting its catastrophe, the history of her life 
presents littke—perhapse nothing unusual. But as 
it may serve to show how the cloud of misery set- 
tled on her, ultimately to extinguish the light of 
reason, I shall give it in few words, as | gathered 
it then, and by subsequent inquiry. It is the story 
of an unit in the great body of industrious, honest 
poor—those who so frequently suffer and sorrow in 
secret, and eat their hard-won bread in bitterness 
here, but whose recompense surely awaits them in 
a world other and better than this. 


Margaret Bourne was the only surviving child of 
John Bourne, an inconsiderable but respectable 
barge-owner in K At the age of fourteen she 
lost her father, who left his widow in humble, but 
(as their expense were small) competent circum- 
stances, About two years after this bereavement, 
her uncle, by the father’s side, prevailed on them, 
under promise of a higher rate of interest, to lend 
him their money, which, by some crooked means | 
never heard clearly explained, he ultimately con- 
trived to wrest from them entirely. This villainous 
and merciless act, together with the harassing anx- 
ieties of law consequent upon an attempt to enforce 
the rights of herself and daughter, brought the 
widow to a premature grave; and poor Margaret 
was thrown on the wide world a friendless and al- 
most destitute orphan. 





Educated in daily observance of religious duties, 
under an exemplary mother, she was happily proof 
against those powerfub and seductive temptations 
which, through the medium of the passions, assault 
the youthful and inexperienced, and under whose 
intoxicating influence so many fall. 


But her modest virtues, though they blossomed 
and had been nurtured in secret, at length, through 
Providence, raised her up a friend. 


This was a Mrs. Trokes—a devout woman, since 
dead, and whose character deserves a passing en- 
comium. She was the wife of a retired tradesman, 
who had long been a local preacher among the 
Wesleyans; beneficence, in every shape, was her 
distinguishing characteristic: her intelligence and 
address would have put to the blush many of far 
more exalted rank. Having a family no longer, a 
large portion of her time was disinterestedly devoted 
to attendance on the sick poor, and the relief of 
their most urgent wants. The good she did in this 
way was incalculable; and such was her discretion 
that many wealthy, pious people intrusted her with 
the dispensation of their alms. Wheresoever mis- 
ery shivered, or sickness, pining on squalid couch, 
sent forth its despairing groan on the fetid air, in 
that room you might find her ministering consola- 
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tion, or providing solid comforts, like some spirit 
whose home is Heaven. 

This saint-like woman on learning the character 
and desolate position of the orphan, interested her- 
self on her behalf, and procured her employment as 
a glove-sewer, which as she was industrious amply 
provided for her humble wants. 

In personal appearance, Margaret Bourne was 
considered handsome. Her pale features were mild 
and pensive in their expression, and her figure was 
symmetrical and graceful. If so unassuming a 
creature could in any thing be pronounced re- 
markable, it was for a degree of intellectual attain- 
ment superior to her station, for the winning suav- 
ity of her manners, for timidity, modesty, and 
reserve. 

About six months after her mother’s death, a 
young man of good character, named James Hughes, 
foreman in the house she worked for, commenced 
paying his court to her. ‘This lasted without inter- 
ruption for two years, during which she was known 
frequently to declare her happiness, and how grat- 
ified she was by his attentions. But a withering 
blight was soon to come over her dearest prospects. 

There are few that, in their passage through life 
can fail to have observed, without wonder, what 
trivial accidents form the hinges whereupon the 
impenetrable and resistless doors of human destiny 
inexorably turn. The simple accident of a change 
of lodgings, on the part of Hughes, was, in all proba- 
bility the remotest cause of this fond girl’s death; 
for by such means he was brought into contact with 
an artful and clever woman, who, though she bore 
by no means a good character, had, notwithstand- 
ing this disadvantage, ingenuity enough to estrange 
him from Margaret Bourne, and (furthered in her 
schemes by the temptation of a legacy she had 
lately received) at last to secure him for herself. 

From the day that Hughes deserted her—not to 
say the day of his marriage—a pitiful change was 
wrought in Margaret Bourne. Her looks became 
haggard and care-worn, her cheerfulness utterly 
forsook her. She held communication with few, 
and confined herself as much as possible to the si- 
lent solitude of her chamber. The inmates of the 
house where she lived, said that she grew careless 
of providing for her wants, and seemed to regard 
everything with a stolid indifference ; while those 
who, in the way of business, came in contact with 
her, affirmed that for many weeks before she had 
destroyed herself, they had detected in her une- 
quivecal symptoms of aberration of mind. At last 
she put a period to her sufferings by taking arsenic. 

Now it happened that the rout it was necessary 
the funeral should take, passed, singularly enough, 
by the house in which Hughes since his marriage 
resided. It had been agreed by many of those 
present to groan as they passed it, that he might 
be made sensible they execrated his heartless con- 
duct. Scearcely, however, had we reached it, ere 
the door opened, and a stream of light shot athwart 
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the snowy road. It partly closed again, and there 
appeared to be some one obstructing the passage 
out. At the same time loud chidings smote y 
the ear. 

“I will go,” was uttered in a voice I judged ty 
be a man’s. 

** You shall not,” was the reply of a female. 

“ T say I will, and it’s no use resisting me,” was 
the rejoinder. 

A slight struggle accompanied this, and, to the 
disgust and surprise of every one, Hughes rushe. 
out, and joined the procession. He was received 
with groans and cries of “ shame”? by most of us: 
but with menaces and curses by a large body of 
bargemen present. One of these, a sturdy, power. 
ful man, walking up to him, demanded with a loud 
imprecation whether he had any decency left, and 
threatened if he did not instantly return he would 
force him to doso. On this Hughes retired a few 
paces, sobbing audibly. He implored permission 
to follow the corpse, and protested his penitence. 
He declayed his sufferings, more especially since 
the unhappy girl’s death, had been dreadful ; and 
said that if allowed to follow her to the grave—the 
only respect he could now show—he thought his 
mind would be something the easier. Upon the 
intercession of a Wesleyan preacher (whom | now, 
for the first time, perceived was witn us,) no further 
obstruction was offered him, and he fell in dejected- 
ly amongst the crowd. 

After this extraordinary scene, the funeral, which 
had taken advantage of it to halt and change bear- 
ers, again advanced. I walked onwards in silence, 
but my mind was busy. I contrasted in thought 
the splendor and frivolous gaiety of the scene I had 
so recently left, with the mournful character of 
that in which I was now an actor. 

It was far from clear to me that the jury, at the 
inquest on Margaret Bourne, were justified in find- 
ing the cruel verdict they had returned. ‘The pop- 
ular impression was, that they were not. To enable 
me to decide the matter for myself, I looked through 
the crowd for some one likely to throw a light upon 
the subject. Nor was it long before [ chanced to 
alight upon a person in my estimation above all 
others the best qualified for that purpose; and though 
up to that hour I had never spoken to him, a resi- 
dence of many years in the same city made us 
known to each other, and, not to urge the solewn 
duty we were both engaged in, was a sufficient ex- 
cuse for personal communication. 

His name was Price—* Mr. Price, tonsor, deu- 
tist, and phlebotomist”’—as he loved grandiloquently 
to style himself; in other words he was a barber- 
surgeon—an ancient and once important profession, 
now rapidly becoming extinct. He was a gartu- 
lous, light-hearted sort of gossip; and like the 
generality of his craft, the notorious retailer of local 
news and floating scandal of the neighborloud. 
Moreover he was a kind of standing juryman; and 
it was his frequent boast that not an inquest had 
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been held in the parish for upwards of twenty 
years but he had officiated, and could still furnish 
you with the leading details. It was for this last 
peculiarity I selected him. 
ly « Mr. Price,” said I, accosting him, “ were you 
at the inquest on the ill-fated girl we are now fol- 
lowing '” 
«| was, sir. Poor Margaret! I knew her well 
and her father before her; an honest man he was 


as 


he too, and it would have been better for his widow 
el and child, if his brother had been honest also. 
ved ” 

He— 
US ; 


“Tam acquainted with that story,” said I, inter- 
rupting him. ‘ But of the girl herself; do you really 
think she was of sound mind when she took the 
poison 7" 


of 
ere 
oud 


ye “Of sound mind? No! I was one of the four 
i jurymen who held out for a verdict of Insanity; for 
3 1, who had known her from a child, and had always 
ra noticed how regular she was at church, how dutiful 
sted to her mother, and after she lost her, how prudent 
sa and good she continued, could have believed—I 
the was myself more likely to have committed suicide 
a than she was.” 
the *Then why didn’t you find a verdict of derange- 
now, ment ?”” 
rther “Because B——, who is no more fit to be Cor- 
cted- oner than I am to be Chief Justice, opposed it. For 
my part I took the liberty of referring him to the 
vhich letter she had written to James Hughes, and to the 
bear- low way it was proved she had been in for weeks; 
ence, but he was obstinate, and it was of no use. He 
mught had directed us to bring it in felo de se, and 
I had nothing else he would have; and that, because the 
er of druggist, who he said was a respectable man, and 
who every one knows is his relative, deposed to her 
it the having been quite sane and collected when she 
1 find- bought the poison at his shop, only two hours before 
© pop it was discovered she had taken it.” 
anable “ You speak of a letter to the man who has de- 
rough ceived her, as affording evidence of derangement. 
f upon Be so good,” continued I, “as to inform me how it 
ced 10 TE does this?” 
na “You shall judge for yourself,” replied he. Then 
‘ aa drawing something from his coat pocket, he added, 
ie.on “Here it is; for | have kept it since the inquest. 
ite You can redd it, whilst { go forward to inform the 
ate bearers that we have the clergyman’s permission 
to pass through his grounds, instead of going away 
~ dene fgg nd Clihonger-lane.” 
’ 
juently I took the letter from his hands, and by the aid 
barbers fa 4 lanthorn read as follows : 
_—_ “To Mr. James Hucues. 
garru- 
ike the “ Dear James, 
of local “I write this lest something bad might happen 
orliood. i me, and [ should never see you again to say how 
in; and 9M “eely I forgive you. I thought you loved me—oh! 
est bad J! as sure of it. Since I found you did not, I feel 


is though there was nothing now worth living for 
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in this world ; but, dear James, | sincerely forgive 
you ; and indeed I wish you may be always happy. 

““My mind now often becomes confused, and 
strange ; bad thoughts come into it so strong that 
they almost madden me. Last night, [ was alone, 
as I am now, and I had them. They drove me into 
a fit or something of that like; and when I awoke 
from it, 1 was vexed it didn’t last for ever. When 
I seek of God to strengthen me against them, and 
to make me resigned to my lot, I can’t even pray 
as I used todo. But He will have mercy on me, 
when it is worse needed. 

“Dear James, if any bad comes to me I hope you 
will not grieve. For perhaps it was my fault to 
flatter myself you loved me, when you did not mean 
anything more than kindness; and I am sure you 
were always kind. Should I die, I have nothing 
worth leaving you. My poor mother’s ring, the 
paper with her hair, and the Bible in which the date 
of my birth is wrote down by my dear father, I 
should wish buried with me. The other Bible, with 
my prayer-book, and a pair of black gloves I have 
made with many a tear, I hope you will accept and 
keep in memory of me. Perhaps we shall meet 
again in a better place; oh, how I wish we may! 
{ shal] never forget the day we spent—” 


Here the letter broke off abruptly ; but sufficient 
is given to prove that she had experienced attacks 
of derangement; a circumstance that would have 
justified a more charitable verdict than her remains 
received, It would even seem as though at the 
moment she ceased writing, some tender reminis- 
cence had again shaken the reins of reason from her 
grasp. The devotion to him who had deceived her, 
which she shows throughout the whole, is touch- 
ing; the manner wherein she exculpates him, at 
the expense of her own strength of character, ex- 
tremely so. 


























The question as to her insanity thus settled to 
my satisfaction, I felt a tranquil pleasure at having 
determined to join the funeral. While I was still 
meditating upon the nature and singular aspect of 
the scene we were engaged in, a respectable female 
addressed me, expressing her surprise and gratifica- 
tion at seeing me there. 

“ Dear Mrs. Trokes,” said I, on recognising that 
estimable woman, “ my attendance is little better 
than accidental.” 

“ You must have had the wi// to come,” rejoined 
she, “ or I should not see you here.” 

I then related to her how it happened; and in 
return she explained to me the little sacrifice she 
had made in order to be present. 


“ You are a churchman, I know,” said she; “and 
probably unacquainted with the customs of our sect. 
This is our watch-night ; on which we are enjoined 
to meet at chapel, to pass the last minutes of the 
old year in prayer and to welcome the new with 
praise (hymns). For nine-and-thirty years I have 
punctually observed this injunction ; but to-night 1 
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thought my duty to the dead had a stronger claim 
on my attention, therefore I am here, as is also my 
husband, and our supernumerary minister, whom I 
have prevailed upon to read the burial service over 
Margaret Bourne’s remains. 1 should not have 
wished this had I not been fully persuaded she de- 
stroyed herself during a fit of derangement.” 

“Tt was a dreadful fate!” ejaculated I, involun- 
tarily. 

“Truly it was!’ sighed she; then added—‘I 
am not unacquainted with death; for, to say no- 
thing of friends whose last moments I have wit- 
nessed, three of my dear children passed away in 
my arms. God bless them! they were always du- 
tiful and pious, and I am sure are now in a better 
place. But of all the thrilling scenes of the kind 
I have ever known, that of the night before last, 
when attended this poor girl, was the most insup- 
portable. Excepting about twenty minutes before 
her death, she was delirious during the eight hours 
I was with her. She raved almost incessantly 
about James Hughes: he seemed constantly pre- 
sent to her imagination in a visible form, and her 
broken sentences were addressed to him as if to 
move his pity for her distress. 

“Once only she named her mother; this was 
after the violent retching which at first distracted 
her had passed away, and she was evidently dying. 
I never shall forget it. Raising herself suddenly 
in the bed, she placed one arm behind her asa sup- 
port, and with the other pointed to the candle, at 
which she directed an intense and unfaltering gaze, 
as though she perceived something there of unusaal 
interest. At last, without once removing her eyes 
from it, she exclaimed, 

“* Do you see that ?” 

*«*See what, my dear! reiterated I; ‘there is 
nothing there but the candle upon the table.’ 

“¢It is my poor mother! What a blaze of light 
she isin! See, she iscrying! Don’t cry for me, 
dear mother, [ shall be happy again.’ 

“ Although I thought my disbelief in supernatu- 
ral appearances had been so strong, that what I 
knew to be mere phantoms of delirium could never 
alarm me, in that! wasdeceived. There was such 
a startling earnestness in this address to her mo- 
ther, that for a moment I felt a cold shudder run 
through me. I could no longer remain with her 
alone ; so I sent for a poor widow who is here, and 
who, with the kind-hearted doctor and myself, were 
the only persons who approached her. Shortly af- 
terwards she sank into a kind of lethargy, occasion- 
ally muttering something we could not understand. 
From this she awoke a few minutes before her 
death. She then articulated faintly, and with 
great difficulty, 

“*T see how it is. God bless you both.’ 

“[ was much affected. Speech then left her; 
but I am satisfied she still continued sensible, for 
when I moistened her lips with wine and water, she 
absolutely /ooked thanks. Knowing what she was 
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suffering, I felt a heavy load removed from me with 
the long sigh in which she expired.” 

By this time we had reached the church-yard, 
But no solemn toll of bell floated forth on the air, 
proclaiming to the world the inhumation of a Chris. 
tian corpse; no white-robed priest was there to 
greet the dead with the usual solemnities. Never. 
theless, the beautiful and impressive service of the 
English church was not wholly omitted. The 
Wesleyan minister present, kindly read a selection 
from it. He met the funeral at the gates; and 
every head was reverently uncovered whilst he pers 
formed the affecting ritual. We moved round to 
the north side of the church, where, by the side of 
her parents under a wide-spreading yew-tree, the 
deep yawning grave had been excavated. Con. 
trasted against the snow, the black chasm, with) its 
heap of earth, looked unusually chilling and repul- 
sive; but darkness, and damp, and cold, were no 
longer for Margaret Bourne. 

They had placed the coffin on its brink, the 
grave-cords had been run, and they were waiting 
that part of the service where the body is commit 
ted to the earth, when Hughes, who could no longer 
subdue his feelings, fell upon the coffin and clasped 
it with frantic affection. He charged himself wit) 
the poor girl’s death, again declared his sincere 
penitence, and implored forgiveness of God for his 
cruel perfidy. So great and vehement was bis ap- 
guish, that ere the ceremony could be completed, 
it was necessary to remove him by force. 

“Surely,” said I, on witnessing this compunction 
of conscience, “ the misfortune of this man wou'd 
seem to be, not that the sense whereby we discrin- 
inate between right and wrong is either warped or 
stupified by contact with the world, but that his 
disposition is so facile and feeble, that he may be 
moulded by designing people to whatever form they 
wish, hence the catastrophe this weakness has 
brought about.” 

At the conclusion of the burial service, an ex- 
tempore prayer was offered up; and we sang 4 
penitential hymn. Its wailing cadences fell upon 
the susceptible silence of the night with a mourn 
ful effect, awakening echoes both far and nev. 
The daws, unaccustomed to such sounds at this 
belated hour, rushed out in clusters from the belfry, 
and affrighted betook themselves to a distance, like 
a troop of hell-spirits at the bidding of the Re- 
deemer. 

The mourners at that funeral had been self-bit- 
den it is true, but their conduct was in keeping 
with the occasion; it was decorous and dutiful. 
The behavior of the watermen, who, without hope 
of fee or earthly reward, but out of respect for the 
memory ot her father, had performed the laborious 
office of bearers, was strikingly creditable. The' 
rugged natures seemed touched and softened by the 
sacred character of the duty they had undertake, 
and they joined cordially in the hymn, with voice 
it was to be feared seldom used so worthily. 
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COURTING AND 


Soon the earth rattled on the coffin-lid, and her 
ye was heaped up. There, in her everlasting 
home, we left her ; the night-wind moaning in the 
hearse-plumed yew a fitting requiem, the black sky 
overhead her pall-like canopy. 

Ere I passed the church-yard gates on my return, 
lost in conjecture as to the condition of her soul, I 
chaneed to cast my eyes heavenward. The clouds 
still scowled darkly ; but whilst I yet looked, a star 
peeped through, and though it shone but for a mo- 
ment, and that dimly and watery, like the eye of a 
weeping angel, I hailed it with an emotion of joy, 
for to me it gave hope that happiness was the por- 
tion of the departed. * * * 

About eight months afterwards, on a calm au- 
tumnal evening, I was passing that way, and turned 
aside to visit her grave. I found it turfless, and al- 
most flattened by the action of the weather. The 
drooping blades of lank, dark grass, which had 
grown through the crumbled mould at its sides, had 
almost embraced over the neglected spot. 

“ Poor Margaret Bourne!” sighed I; ‘in death 
as in life, thou hast had little attention. The loud 
protestations of penitence, the emotions of remorse 
we witnessed in him whose cruelty had caused thy 


COURTING AND 
SCRAPS FROM THE NOTE 

I have sometimes thought, that the best effusions 
of the brain, are lost to the public, through the tim- 
idity or bashfulness of some of the most refined and 
intellectual men and women in the country. They 
under-rate their own productions, and are afraid of 
being sneered at. Though I presume not to class 
myself with either the intellectual or refined—yet 
having seen the building of almost every house 
which now composes the great metropolis, (New 
York,) I think I must have been slow, indeed, not to 
have learned something from the experience of the 
men and manners of the last half century; besides, 
| think it is the duty of every man and woman, who 
knows any thing whereby they may benefit their fel- 
lows, to say so. So much for an apology. 

A young attorney among ny friends in copying 
an instrument, began, “* Know one woman by these 
presents,” &c. His partner, in passing, glanced 
on the apparent mistake. “Stop, sir, you must 
say, ‘Know all men,’ &c.” 

“Oh, never mind,” replied the junior, “if one 
woman knows, all men will soon know ;” so, as I 
speak to young men, there is no doubt but all young 
women will hear of it— besides, if they don’t like 
my advice, it won’t cost them much ; only the price 
of a newspaper or magazine. 

In taking a retrospect while I sat in my door, in 
the cool of the (Jackson’s funeral) day, I thought 
were I to live my life over again, I would just man- 
age my treaty of peace with the Lasses after the 
same mode and form which I pursued fifty years 
ago; therefore, my young friend, I will just de- 
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death, of what value were they when the only tes- 
timony of respect it was left him to bestow, had 
been so disgracefully omitted.” 

I turned from the spot, and made a call upon the 
sexton, who lived hard by. 

“What is the charge,” I inquired of him, “ for 
sodding a grave !” 

‘* Eighteen pence, sir,” was the reply. 

“* Here are two shillings for you, and be sure that 
Margaret Bourne’s grave is raised, turfed, and 
neatly wyth-bound by next Sunday.” 

“I won’t fail todo so,” said he, taking the money. 

This duty performed, I left the neighborhood. 

“ At least,” thought I, “if no stone marks her 
resting-place, it will henceforward be green like 
other graves, and indicate by its shapely form that 
human dust reposes beneath.”’ 

Such then is the unaffected story of Margaret 
Bourne. ‘To have heightened its interest for the 
reader, by gratuitous touches of invention, bad not 
been difficult. As far as facts are concerned, I pre- 
ferred giving it imartificially; feeling that what 
might be gained in pathos or picturesque effect, 
would be at the sacrifice of truth, and for that rea- 
son, objectionable. 


” 
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BOOK OF LAURIE TODD. 

scribe the process and say unto thee, “ go thou and 
do likewise.” When I emerged from the hut 
wherein I first drew breath, [ looked on the daugh- 
ters of men and saw that they were fair. I re- 
solved that as soon as I could earn one shilling 
sterling (22 cents,) per day, [ would enter into co- 
partnership for life with one of these beautiful arti- 
cles. What God makes beautiful it is for man to 
admire. Perceiving by statistical tables, that the God 
of nature sent about the same number of men and 
women into the world annually, I therefore thought 
it must be his law, that every man should have his 
mate at once, and leave consequences and provi- 
sions for the future, to Him who hangs creation on 
his arm, and feeds them at his board. It is forty- 
eight years since I ratified that treaty of peace, love 
and amity, and never for one moment did I repent 
it; nor did I ever lack a loaf in the pantry, or a 
dollar in my purse; if God sent another mouth, 
He always sent food to fill it. With regard to 
courtship—it is the easiest thing in the world ; love 
is the language of nature; the veriest fool, if he 
can’t pronounce the word, can speak it with his 
eyes, and women are nice interpreters. When 
first thinking of these important affairs, I resolved 
never to spend an hour in the private conversation 
of any young woman till I was determined on tak- 
ing to myself a wife ; and in the next place, never 
to spend an hour with any, except she was the one 
whom, above all others in the world, I wished to 
make my wife. On this principle I practised, and 
I prospered. There is nothing to be gained by 
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dangling after a sensible woman for a twelve 
month, talking flat, unmeaning stuff; words with- 
out knowledge. You mistake the sex, if you ex- 
pect to gain their favor by this means; while you 
think they are laughing at your small wit, they are 
only smiling at your great folly. If you wish to 
gain the esteem of a sensible woman, (and let me 
tell you they have more wit, in general, than half 
the men,) you must speak to her in the words of 
truth and soberness, After three or four sittings, 
(as a portrait maker says,) tell her your intentions 
at once, like a man, not like a blubbering school- 
boy ; and if there is seven ounces of common sense 
in your carcass, she will be your’s in one month; 
and if you behave like a man of sense, while you 
walk together by the way, the honey-moon will 
never wane, but grow brighter and brighter, till 
you put up at the last inn by the way side—the 
grave.. Having now got married, devote the lei- 
sure hours of your time to nourish and cherish your 
wife; leave politics, whig and tory, to the true 
democracy ; they will make as many presidents for 
you, gratis, as will serve for a life-time. If your 
circumstances are easy, and thou art fond of out- 
door amusements, let your wife be your constant 
companion—it is unkind, unmanly and impolitic to 
leave her moping alone, while thou art abroad find- 
ing thine pleasures; if it is thy lot to earn thy 
bread by the sweat of thy brow, when the labor of 
the day is passed, devote the evenings to the com- 
pany of thy wife; if there is no extra cares to pre- 
vent, walk together in one of the beautiful parks, 
or go to hear a lecture (where it is gratis)—thus 
you will learn something, and make a long evening 
seem short. If thy wife isengaged in repairing thy 
garments, or smoothing thy linen, then sit by the 
table (one candle will serve both) and read to her 
the news of the day, or some useful book; if chil- 
dren are to be cared for, stay at home and do thy 
part; ifone is fretful take it on your knee and sing to 
it “Auld Lang Syne;” if the other stirs in the cradle, 
put your foot on the rocker—this will lighten the 
cares of your partner and bring a smile on the face 
you are wont to admire; verily, in this house there’s 
peace—lI speak from forty-eight years’ experience. 

I make another remark, in which my experience 
bears me out. I say there is more true happiness 
in the families of the sober, industrious and intelli- 
gent journeymen Carpenters of New York—and 
we have thousands of such—than is to be found 
in ten times ten thousand of the dwellers in 
Park Place, Leroy Place, Clinton and College 
Place, or any other place, where the men and 
women trample on the laws of Nature—laws 
made by the God of Nature, which must be obeyed 
or a penalty incurred, Though true happiness 
dwells chiefly with ajl sober mechanics, | have sin- 
gled out the Carpenter for the following reasons— 
because, go where he will, having saw, axe and 
hammer, he will find employment; if work is slack 
in winter, he makes boxes for crackers, segars and 
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shipping stores, in his own house. The real com. 
forts of life being easily obtained, he can live as 
well as those who are in splendid palaces, Mp. 
sons, and others who cannot work in time of frost, 
have not this advantage. The prudent mechanic 
participates with his partner, in all the joys anq 
sorrows of the family—the rich, having no thoug)t 
for to-morrow, are strangers to the finest feelings 
of nature ; their wealth procures them a substitute 
for every thing—the child is taken from the em. 
brace of its mother to the arms of a hireling, thus 
severing the link of maternal affection—depriving 
the child of its natural right, and the mother of one 
of the kindest affections of her heart. In this, the 
wife of the peasant is happier than the mother of a 
prince. J speak of journeymen mechanics, because 
I know from experience, that his wants and cares 
are less frequent, and much lighter, than those of 
his master. The former performs his work and 
receives his wages, the latter carries a load of care 
on his shoulder, and not the least is, where to get 
money to pay his men on Saturday. I think if 
every man knew his neighbor’s troubles, we would 
find that God has divided what is termed physical 
evils in a very equal ratio. The rich man has 
more than heart can wish; but see him in the in- 
side of his palace—take a glance at the recesses of 
his heart—he is racked with pride, envy, gout, (ys. 
pepsia, and a thousand imaginary and artificial 
wants, which never visit the habitations of the poor. 

As | am speaking of young men of moderate cir- 
cumstances, who expect, and no doubt many of them 
will become merchant princes to the next genera. 
tion—I advise you to take a wife, as the first and 
best step, in commencing business. If your’s is a 
retail business, if possible have your dwelling unde: 
the same roof—and if there is a room at the back 
of the store, so much the better. Have the door 
that looks in the store, made of glass, so that when 
you are out on business, your wife can sit and sew 
by said window, and see what is going on in the 
store. Never leave your store except on business. 
Horse, foot, and hurdle races, fishing, fowling and 
sailing parties will never pay your rent. Should 
you meet with an accident, which often occurs on 
these occasions, as getting an arm or leg broke, for 
instance, your first exclamation weuld be—* What 
business had I here?’ When you are out on busi- 
ness, hurry back to your store as soon as possible. 
Don’t stand in the street, talking politics, news, or 
any thing, except it may be something wherein 
your interest is concerned. Forty-five years ago, 
when I first commenced trading, my wife was my 
storekeeper, my book and housekeeper, my cook, 
my every thing. One morning, returning from the 
old fly market, foot of Maiden lane, [ met at the 
corner of William and Liberty streets with a friend. 
At that time Bonaparte was in the full tide of man- 
slaughter, killing at the rate of half a million pet 
annum; that morning an arrival had brought news 
of his progress. We stopped probably ten minutes 
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rehearsing the matter. When I got to my store, I 
enquired of my wife if any one had asked for me. 
« Yes,” she replied, “ Mr. C n called to pay his 
bill, but wished to see yourself.” That night he 
cleared for Texas. Thus I lost thirty dollars by 
standing in the street, when I might have been in 
my store. Ever after, when a friend wished me to 
stop in the street, “ Not here,” says I, “but go to 
my store, and thee may there talk all day, if thee 
pleases.” 

Again: as thou art only begnining the world, 
therefore refrain from purchasing costly furniture ; 
and fly, as you would the plague, all temptations 
tp purchasing plate. Perhaps your wife attends a 
tea-water company at the house of Mrs. Van Pelt. 
Mr. Van Pelt is an old established, thriving trader. 
On the table is a silver tea-pot, a silver milk-pot, 
sugar-bowl and tongs. You go to see your wife 
home, she looks sad; and on the way she never 
opens her mouth. Having got home, she takes her 
stand at the glass while untying her hat. Her 
late pretty face is now as long as a bean pole. She 
looks as sober as a church-mouse ; you are distressed 
on her account; in the most soothing manner pos- 
sible, you enquire what is the matter with your 
dear Maria; she looks as if she had lost all her 
friends; for one minute she won’t speak, and, per- 
haps, she begins to cry. Now, be cool, take it easy, 
and acquit thyself like a man. These tears are the 
grape-shot, which the ladies always carry in the 
fountain of their sparkling eyes; with it they mow 
down their opponents as fast as did the Invincibles 
of Bonaparte on the plains of Wagram. We have 
men who will stand before Colt’s six barrel revolv- 
ing pistols; but there is not ten men between Ply- 
mouth Rock and the shores of the Pacific, that can 
stand the shot from a woman’s eye. As I advised 
above, keep cool for a space, and say nothing ; sit 
onachair near enough to be heard; cover your 
face with sackcloth, whimper and cry a little, just 
by way of galvanic sympathy. As soon as she 
hears your sigh, her tender heart will relent, and 
she will instantly become your comforter. Now, 
you will hear that all this “muckle ado about 
na’thing,” was only a storm in a tea-pot—this hate- 
ful tea-pot, this sugar-bow] and milk-pot. “1 am 
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In olden times when it was the custom in many 
parts of New England to sing the psalms and hymns 
by “deaconing” them—that is, by the deacon’s 
reading each line previous to its being sung, one 
of these church dignitaries rose, and after looking 
at his book sometime, and making several attempts 
to spell the words, apologized for the difficulty he 
experienced in reading, by observing :— 


“« My eyes indeed are very blind.” 


The choir, who had been impatiently waiting for a 
whole line, thinking this to be the first of a com- 


sure, Mr. Snodgrass, you can aflord me a silver tea- 
pot, as well as Mr. Van Pelt does his wife,” &c. 
Now, another crystal tear is rolling across her 
pretty eyes—don’t look on them—you will be shot; 
for her sake, for your own sake, and for the sake of the 
next generation, don’t give up the ship; draw closer 
your chair ; commence a mild and soothing speech, 
sprinkled now and then with some of the elegant 
extracts, metophors and epithets, with which you 
was wont to address your dear Maria ten days be- 
fore marriage. Begin the exordium as follows:— 

“You know, my dear, that Mr. Van Pelt has 
long been established in a profitable and certain 
business—has made a fortune, and is now on the point 
of retiring; whereas, we are only beginning with a 
small capital. [ can’t conduct my business without 
borrowing money from the banks—(bank discounts. ) 
When I borrow $100 from the bank, | pay seven 
dollars every year interest. Were we to get the 
silver tea-pot, milk-pot, sugar-bow] and tongs, they 
would cost nearly, or may be, over $300. Now the 
interest on $300 is twenty-one per annum; this 
would buy you a good summer and a good winter 
hat, and a thousand times rather would I look on 
your pretty face under a handsome hat, than to see 
you pouring tea from a silver tea-pot to wet the 
mouths of some one who might go home and laugh 
at what they would call our extravagance.” 

I believe your wife is a sensible woman, and will 
relent at once. No merchant should buy plate till 
once he can carry on his business without bank dis- 
counts. But silver tea and even table spoons, I 
have found in the long run to be cheapest; Brit- 
tania metal spoons being easily obtained are little 
cared for, and soon get lost. I now have silver tea 
spoons in my house, and in daily use, which I 
bought forty-five years ago, and table spoons I bought 
thirty years ago—but my wife always counted them 
when they went into the kitchen—had them 
brought up and put into her own hands—thus we 
lost only one tea spoon since we commenced house- 
keeping. Now, ladies, this is the way to keep 
house. Nursing woolly French puppies, gingling 
half the day on a piano, and running round to make 
calls, will never make your husbands rich. 

Grant Trorsurn 
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mon metre hymn, immediately sang it. 
deacon exclaimed with emphasis, 


The good 


“T cannot see at aL!” 
This, of course, they also sung, when the aston- 
ished pillar of the church cried out, 

“LT really believe you are bewiteh'd.” 

Response by the choir, “I really b’lieve you are 
bewitch’d.” At this, the deacon’s patience became 
exhausted, and he roared out, 

“The deuce is in you all.” 
The choir finished the verse by echoing the last 
line, and the deacon sat down in despair. 
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The following extract, which we have been al- 
lowed to take from the records of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, kept by Isaac T. Hooper, at the office of 
that excellent institution, in New York, may be 
interesting to our readers. We trust that this 
affecting case may at least operate as a caution to 
employers how they injure the character, and 
blight the prospects of poor young creatures en- 
gaged in their service.—N. Y. Zvening Mirror. 


“ Mary McHugh belonged to a respectable Irish 
family in Upper Canada. There being several sis- 
ters at home, and her services not needed, she 
deemed it best to relieve her parents of a part of 
their burthen, by an effort to earn her own living. 
For that purpose she came to the United States, 
and entered the service of Mrs. . She dis- 
charged the duties of her station in a satisfactory 
manner, and secured the confidence and affection- 
ate good-will of the family. 

* At the death of Mrs. , she engaged with 
another family in the same neighborhood. This 
Mrs. promised her a dollar a week for her 
services ; but after she had been there three weeks, 
she told her that she should give but sixty-two 
cents. Mary then requested the wages that were 
due to her, that she might go into the service of 
another family near by, who had offered her a dol- 
lar and a quarter a week. Mrs. declared 
that she should not leave till she had procured 
another servant; that she would not pay her a 
cent till another servant came, and that she would 
pay her only sixty-two cents a week from the be- 
ginning to the end of her stay. 














“« This oppressive and altogether unjustifiable con- 
duct excited Mary's resentment. Partly in anger, 
and partly from the idea that her employers in- 
tended to wrong her, she hid a silver can and some 
spoons in the-wood-house. There is every reason 
to believe that she had no intention of stealing 
them, and she was not aware that such a step sub- 
jected her to the danger of a criminal prosecution. 
Mrs. was extremely exasperated ; and, it 
is to be hoped, more under the influence of thought- 
Jess anger than of deliberate cruelty, she caused the 

*poor girl tobe arrested. The silver was found where 
she confessed she had hid it; she was tried, convict- 
ed, and sentenced to Sing Sing prison for two years. 





* A sense of the disgrace which her imprudence 
had brought upon herself and family, and especial- 
ly the anguish it would inflict on her mother’s 
heart, completely broke the spirit of the poor suf- 
ferer. Her sensitive nature could not bear up un- 
der the terrible struggle, and she sunk into a list- 
less despair. She took extremely little nourish- 
ment, and obtained scarcely any sleep. It soon 


McHUGH. 


MARY McHUGH. 


CHILD. 


became evident that reason was giving way wider 
the influence of perpetual grief, and that she was 
in danger of melancholy lunacy the remainder of 
her life. Her father, a venerable old soldier, who 
had been lamed in the British army, at the battle 
of Saragossa, came from Canada with an earnest 
petition in her behalf, backed with letters and cer. 
tificates from magistrates and other people of influ- 
ence and high respectability, testifying to the good 
character and conduct of Mary and her family, 
The cruel circumstances of the case being officially 
laid before the Governor, in connection with these 
certificates, he granted a pardon, ard communi- 
cated the welcome intelligence to the afflicted fa- 
ther in a letter which did him great honor. 
While I write this, my heart ejaculates, ‘ May 
Heaven bless him!’ 

_ “Aletter from Eliza W. Farnham, the excel- 
lent matron of Sing Sing prison, inquired of me 
whether the Prison Association could provide for 
this unfortunate creature, till such time as her fa- 
ther could come for her. 1 replied that a suitable 
place had better be procured in the neighborhood 
of the prison, and the Association would pay her 
board till she could be restored to her home. As 
she was laboring under derangement of mind, and 
required some gentle restraint, it was difficult to 
procure a suitable place, and she was conveyed to 
the County House. Another letter from E. W. 
Farnham informed me of this, and expressed great 
anxiety on her account. For four days she had 
tasted no food, nor obtained a single hour of sleep. 
The letter concluded by saying, ‘ This, in addition 
to her previous exhaustion, must, if continued, soon 
produce death. She is exceedingly miserable, and 
my heart is sore at the thought of leaving so sen- 
sitive and shrinking a spirit all unshielded as she 
is.’ 


“Unwilling she should remain in the County 
House an hour longer than was necessary, I start- 
ed for Tarrytown the very day I received the let- 
ter. I had seen the poor child of misfortune at 
Sing Sing, some months before, and my sympathy 
had been greatly excited in her behalf. She re- 
collected me at once, and made no objection to re- 
turning with me to N. York. She was in such a 
delicate state of health, mind and body, that I could 
not bear to place her with strangers, who could 
feel no sympathy for her; and though it was incon- 
venient to receive her into my family, I thought it 
best under the circumstances to do so. We found 
her simple-hearted, unoffending, and grateful; 
easily guided, though somewhat troublesome, from 
the wanderings of her mind, and the highly excit- 
able state of her nervous system. She expressed 
an earnest wish to see Bishop . [ went for him, 
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and I was pleased with the prompt and hearty 
cheerfulness with which he came to speak to her 
words of encouragement and consolation. She 
soon began to take nourishment, and during the 
four weeks that she remained under my roof, she 
continued to improve in health, though her mind 
still remained feeble and wandering. ‘The female 
branch of the Prison Association having provided 
a Home for the women convicts released from Sing 
Sing, it was thought best that Mary should go 
there. A few days after she had left my roof her 
mother came for her. She appeared to be a re- 
spectable, worthy, hard-working woman. I con- 
veyed her to her daughter, and it was truly affect- 















The Rev. Mr. C , at the South, recently 
closed a sermon with the following touching narra- 
tion : 

A young gentleman of high respectability, tal- 
ents, fortune and family, married the beautiful, the 
lovely, and accomplished daughter of She 
was the daughter of a wealthy merchant in one of 
our Northern cities; with their united fortunes they 
commenced a career of life, with the brightest 
hopes and the fairest prospects of undisturbed hap- 
piness and prosperity, that the most sanguine or 
ambitious could wish or desire. She was a lady 
of fashionable distinction in society, the pride and 
ambition of all who enjoyed the entrée of her gay 
and hospitable mansion, and the idol of a young 
and affectionate husband’s heart. Her wants, 
wishes and desires were all anticipated by that pe- 
culiar discernment which always affords so much 
delight, and brings with it those unspeakable evi- 
dences of a husband’s love, that a wife alone can 
understand and appreciate. 

Thus they lived on, for a few bright years of 
happy existence. But alas! such is the versatility 
of fortune—such the uncertainty of human _happi- 
ness that even those who seem to be surrounded with 
all the splendid glitter of prosperity, are, by some 
casual occurrence, some unexpected event, plunged 
from this splendid pinnacle of prosperity to the 
abyss of adversity, They saw not, averted not the 
dark cloud, which emerged above the bright hori- 
zon that had hitherto encircled their dreamy exis- 
tence, but soon it obscured the brilliancy of their 
prospects, and discharged its baneful contents upon 
their devoted heads; and threw them upon a cold 


and heartless world, without a farthing to support 
them. 











































The husband, unable to counteract this incon- 


STRENGTH OF WOMAN’S LOVE. 
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ing to witness their meeting. They threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, wept, looked at each 
other, and wept again. On the eighth of this 
month they departed together for their home in 
Canada, and it is hoped that time will gradually 
restore poor Mary to health and reason. 

[ have purposely avoided mentioning the name 
of the woman whose oppressive and harsh treat- 
ment occasioned the wreck of this poor, well-mean- 
ing girl, and such great distress to an innocent 
family. May the consequences of her proceedings 


teach her a lesson for the future. Not for the 


wealth of the Indies, would I do such an injury to 
a fellow-being. 


sistency of fortune, by becoming fortitude, gave 
himself up to the grossest intemperance, and subse- 
quent neglect, and abuse of his lovely wife and 
family. But she, like a woman, yea, like an angel 
as she is, soared above it all. 

After an absence of some days, his wife not 
knowing where he was, he returned home, in the 
wretched and disgusting condition to which drunk- 
enness had reduced him, his locks matted with filth, 
and sticking closely to his forehead, his face bloated, 
and bis breath stinking with the fetid exhalations 
of brandy. In this frightful condition of human de- 
gradation, saturated with liquor, he entered the 
now obscure little residence of his wife, who met 
him with all those feelings of abiding affection, 
which in a woman’s heart knows no change, but 
the once fond husband now transformed to a beast, 
returned her cordial reception with the coarsest 
abuse, and at last struck her to the floor. 

She, after recovering herself from the blow, 
arose, her husband standing near her; she rushed 
into his arms, exclaiming : 

“ Charles! Charles! what are you doing ?” and 
turning from his brow the matted locks which once 
clustered in beautiful curls upon his manly fore- 
head, she imprinted upon it an affectionate and en- 
dearing kiss, and with that soft and tender look of 
love, from eyes streaming with tears, upon his hag- 
gard features, again exclaimed, “ Oh, Charles, how 
can you strike your once dear Mary?” 

He instantly, as if struck by some superhuman 
force, echoed back the beloved name—“ Mary! 
Mary! what have I done?” 

He fell upon his knees, implored her forgiveness, 
and from that moment became a reformed man, a 
devoted husband, and is now an ornament to so- 
ciety. 




















JESUS IS'THERE. 


WORDS BY THE REV. G. T. BEDELL, OF PRECIOUS MEMORY. 
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aste, my dull soul, arise ! 
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2. Soul, for the marriage feast 


gone before, Coun 
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Robe and prepare. 
Holiness becomes each guest ; 
Jesus is there. 


Chaunt your celestial psalms, 
Bride of the Lamb, thy charms 


Oh! let us w 


ear. 
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, Saints, wave your vict'ry’s palms, 
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Heaven's bliss is perfect, pure ; 
Glory is there ! 

Heaven's bliss is ever sure ; 
Thou art its heir. 

What makes its joys complete ? 


What makes its hymns so sweet? 
There, we our friends shall meet ; 


Jesus is there. 










































